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LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


SECTION I. THE OCCASION 


Write a short paragraph in which you sum- 
marize President Wilson’s previous appear- 
ances before Congress. Tell what occasion 
suggested every appearance. Summarize, in 
a single sentence, the principal thought of 
every address. 

In a single paragraph give the reasons that 
led to the present address. 

Write a paragraph of comparison, or con- 
trast, in which you show how the occasion 
of this address is like or unlike the occa- 
sions of other addresses. 


SECTION II. THE MAN 


Write a character sketch of President Wil- 
son, basing all that you say upon evidence 
to be found in the address. 

Write an article in which you present Presi- 
Wilson’s conception of democracy. 
Write an oration in which you show that 
President Wilson is a noble example of pa- 
triotic American. 


SECTION III. THE WORDS 


Give the meaning and the derivation of every 
one of the following words: parleys, sus- 
ceptible, vantage, conjecture, domination, 
imperialistic, Reichstag, candor, frankness, 
peradventure, to compound, aggrandizement, 
aggression, covenants, adequate, equitable, 
autonomous, rectifications, vindication, cul- 
minating. 
Select from the address other words that 
you think members of your class may not 
understand. Learn their meanings, and then 
question your class, giving explanations 
whenever necessary. 
Make a list of fifteen words in the address 
that contribute to dignity. 
In any single paragraph find the proportion 
of words of Anglo-Saxon origin, and words 
of classical origin. 
Find several sentences composed almost en- 
tirely of words of Anglo-Saxon origin. 
What is the purpose of such sentences? 
SECTION IV. THE THOUGHT 
Write a brief of the address, showing the 
progress of its thought. 
What is the “evident principle” that runs 
thru the address? 
Condense the thought of the address into 
one or two paragraphs. 
Write a paragraph of contrast on 
more liberal statesmen of Germany” 
“the military leaders.”’ 
What does President Wilson mean by the 
following expressions: fearless frankness; 
the grim power of Germany; they have re- 
fused to compound their ideals; the day of 
conquest and aggrandizement; open cove- 
nants of peace; economic barriers; adequate 
guarantees ; equitable claims; unselfish sym- 
pathy ; historically established lines: autono- 
mous development; essential rectifications : 
pacific enterprize; the culminating and final 
war for human liberty. 
Compare or contrast President Wilson’s 
program of peace with the programs pre- 
sented by other persons in authority. 
SECTION V. THE LITERARY VALUE 
Select from the address sentences that seem 
to you especially melodious in language. 
Point out ways by which President Wilson 
has made the use of adjectives contribute 
strongly to literary effect. 
Show how President Wilson employed bal- 
ance and antithesis as means of producing 
striking effect. 
Make a _ list of the striking rhetorical 
phrases President Wilson has employed in 
this address. 
Show in, what ways the noble spirit of the 
address gives it genuine literary value. 
LLOYD GEORGE’S SPEECH 


Give a talk in which you show in what 
ways Lloyd George’s speech is like Presi- 
dent Wilson’s address, and in what ways it 
is different. 

Write a précis of Lloyd George’s speech, 
making the principal thought especially em- 
phatic. 

Point out, and explain, some of the most 
effective rhetorical phrases in Lloyd George's 


speech. 
THE PEACE TERMS 


Give a talk in which you explain the peace 
programs presented by the various nations, 
and comment on their respective merits. 


“the 
and 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

Note: We believe that one subject is of over- 
whe'ming importance this week. We have 
therefore confined our Lesson Plan to this 
one topic. 

War Aims and Peace Terms of All Beliig- 
erents—‘‘The United States Grows Up,’’ 
“Peace Terms Compared,” ‘Great 
Britain’s Peace Terms,” ‘The Peace 
Terms of the United States,’’ ‘“Bol- 
sheviki Peace Terms,’ The Austro- 
German Peace Terms,’’ ‘“‘The Speech of 
Lloyd George,’”’ ‘“‘The President’s Ad- 
dress,’ ‘“‘President Wilson Has Saved 
Russia.”’ 

Review the circumstances which led the 
chief European belligerents to enter the 
war. What were the declared purposes of 
each? 

Review the circumstances which led the 
United States to enter the war. What were 
the purposes of the nation as set forth in 
President Wilson’s message of April 2, 
1917? 

Review the German peace proposa!s of De- 
cember, 1916, the President’s suggestions as 
set forth in his address to the Senate in 
January, 1917, and the answer made by the 
Allies at that time. 

. Review the suggestions made by the Pope 
in his letter of August 1, 1917, and the an- 
swer made by the President, August 27, 
1917. 

How do you account for the fact that thus 
far France and Italy have made practically 
no formal statements of their war aims? 
“When the Bolsheviki presented their peace 
terms ... the press of England and Amer- 
ica generally hooted,” ete. (Editorial.) How 
do you account for this fact? 

Why did Lloyd George “seize the occasion 
of a Trade Union Conference to deliver a 
declaration of the aims of the Allies’? 
Transcribe from the documents appropriate 
quotations showing the attitude of (a) the 
President, (b) Lloyd George, (c) the Bol- 
sheviki, toward secret diplomacy. 
“President Wilson puts second the historic 
American policy of absolute freedom of nav- 
igation,” ete. (Editorial.) Quote the Presi- 
dent’s words. When did America first an- 
nounce this as her policy? What is Eng- 
land’s attitude toward this policy? Ger- 
many’s? 

Compare the declarations of Lloyd George 
and the President upon “the establishment of 
equal trade conditions.” How far have the 
Allies modified their attitude since the Paris 
Conference of June 14, 1916? 

Quote from the declarations of belligerents 
on both sides to prove that all parties are 
now agreed ‘‘as to the desirability of a re 
duction of the burdens of armaments.” 
Why does the editorial writer regard the 
question of the German colonies as a knotty 
one? 

How do you account for the difference in 
the attitude of Lloyd George and the Presi- 
dent toward Russian affairs? 

Quote the portions of the two speeches which 
prove that Lloyd George and the President 
“agree on an independent Pcland.”’ 

“As to the western boundary there are in- 
dications that the opposing parties are com- 
ing nearer together.” (Editorial.) Give doc- 
umentary proof of this statement. 

“In regard to the subject races of the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian and Ottoman empires the 
new terms of the Allies are very much more 
lenient,” ete. (Editorial.) Trace the relation 
between this fact and (a) the establishment 
of the Russian Republic, (b) the defeat of 
the Italians. 

“All parties have exprest approval of some 
sort of international organization,” ete. 
(Editorial.) Quote extracts from the docu- 
ments to prove that this is so. 

Arrange the peace terms as summarized on 
pages 100, 101, with a view to emphasizing 
the subjects upon which the nations agree. 
Make a similar arrangement for subjects 
upon which they ditfer. 

What proof does Mr. Levine give that “The 
President . . . has saved Russia, if not for 
the Allies, at least from the arms of Ger- 
many”? 

Compare the President’s analysis of inter- 
nal conditions in Germany with that of 
Lloyd George. 

Do you find any evidences in the two ad- 
dresses that the President and Lloyd George 
were in consultation while they were pre- 
paring these addresses? 
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Packard’s hand is set to help 
win the war 


Enlisted—in this greatest of human 
undertakings—are all the resources 
of our nation-wide organization. 


Determined to do our utmost, 
there is a speeding up a// along the 
line—that personal efficiency may be 
increased at least fifty per cent. 


Every Packard man realizes that 
multiplied responsibility is his in this 
hour of unequaled stress. 


Twelve thousand workers are here 
united in a constructive auxiliary to 
the forces that drive for victory. 


By far the larger part of our factory 
facilities are today devoted to the pro- 
duction of motor equipment needed 
directly by the government. 


More than a thousand of our en- 
gineers and skilled workers have 
already gone into the country’s serv- 
ice—many of them at heavy personal 
sacrifice, to render voluntary aid in 
vital activities. 


All of the pioneer and experimental 
work which we have done in aviation 
motor building—work to which three 
strenuous years and hundreds of 
thousands of dollars were devoted— 
has been given to the government 
to help win the war. 


And we stand more than willing 
today to convert a// our facilities 
exclusively to government work, if 


wisdom determines that necessity. 


In the meantime—the motor car 
is itself a weapon of war, directly 
and indirectly. 


Dependable transportation is now 
tremendously more important than 
ever before. And to this urgent need 
Packard cars give substantial and 
necessary assistance. 


Today the automobile is just as im- 
portant as the te/ephone, the passenger 
train or the motor truck. Eliminate 
it and the world’s transportation fa- 
cilities would be hopelessly crippled. 


The motor car is a necessity! 


And as such we will continue its 
production so long as a// of our facil- 
ities are not needed for more urgent 
government work. 


One big way in which Packard is 
contributing to victory is in the pro- 
duction of a motor car of maximum 
efficiency and reliability—a car which 
makes most economical use of gasoline 
and tires. The newest type of fight- 
ing airplane motors are built on 
Twin Six principles. 


This frank statement is now made 
that the public may understand — 
and more clearly appreciate why the 
dependable motor car is an important 
part of the necessary equipment that 
will help win the war. 


Packard Motor Car Company, its Branches and Dealers 
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THE UNITED STATES COMES OF AGE 


HE United States has come of age. For nearly a 

century and a half it has been growing up. [t 

passed safely thru the common ailments of child- 

hood. It has suffered the disconcerting mysteries of 
adolescence. It has been racked by “growing pains.” An 
almost mortal illness, safely weathered, left it stronger than 
before. It has put on bone and sinew and good solid flesh. 
It has grown in wisdom and stature. 

Now, in God’s good time, it has come to its majority. It 
has stepped out to take its place among its fellows on the 
carth. It has become a citizen of the world. 

This is the deep and stirring significance of the Presi- 
dent’s address. The United States at a stroke assumes the 
role of a Great Power. It steps out of the Western Hemi- 
sphere into the world. It accepts its full share of responsi- 
bility for the world’s peace and good order. It declares its 
right and duty and purpose to fight for justice, not only in 
the New World, but in the Old. 


row Wilson is today the acknowledged leader of the 

forces of democracy engaged in the overthrow of 
absolutism, and the great champion of liberalism on earth. 
This is not so much because he is the spokesman of the most 
powerful republic of the world. Nor is it because our brave 
Allies are far spent and in dire need of our support. 

Our President stands today as the world’s foremost 
democrat and statesman because he articulates the very 
conscience of the American people and because the Ameri- 
can people are now bending their might solely to the estab- 
lishment of the great moral principles of liberty and jus- 
tice for all nations, friend and foe alike. 

The moment Germany invaded Belgium the Allies’ cause 
became the just cause, and right heroically have they main- 
tained it from that day to this. Their courage and sacrifice 
have saved the day for us no less than for themselves. 
But victory tarried, and when Russia collapsed the Allies 
might have been forced into an unfavorable peace had 
not the United States entered the breach. That made the 
United States the umpire of the destinies of the world. 
Even then a ‘lesser man might have failed. But the 


[oe can no longer be any doubt about it. Wood- 


PEACE TERMS 


| , iw the Bolsheviki presented their peace terms 
to the world and demanded that the Allies do the 
same, the press of England and America very 
generally hooted at the idea as “a German trap,” “a paci- 
fist plot,” and the like. But at the head of both Gov- 


ernments fortunately there are men of exceptional polit- 
ical sagacity, and what seemed to others an embarrassing 


WOODROW WILSON 


All this was implied in what we have already done. But 
it needed such a detailed and unequivocal statement to drive 
it home. Events have moved rapidly for us in the past year. 
It is no wonder that Europe had not realized how far we 
had come. It is no wonder that we ourselves were hardly 
conscious where we had arrived. 

We are pledged to fight to the end to readjust the map 
of Europe. Our terms of peace include a free Poland, a 
return of Italia Irredenta, the freedom of Turkey’s op- 
pressed peoples, the redress of the crime of 1871 in Alsace- 
Lorraine, autonomy for parts of Austria-Hungary. 

A strange undertaking for the American people. An as- 
tounding breaking with the past. But in the world we have 
lived in for three years now it hardly seems strange. The 
past is more shadowy than it has ever been before. Our 
eyes are on the future. 

The future beckons the American nation to a mighty re- 
sponsibility. The nation goes forward with a bound. 





American “schoolmaster,” the college president who was 
kicked upstairs into politics, was man enough to rise to the 
greatness of the occasion. It was Woodrow Wilson who 
first announced that the United States wanted no terri- 
tories or indemnities. Europe marveled. It was Woodrow 
Wilson who first detailed the plan for the establishment 
after the war of a league of free nations to enforce peace. 
Europe concurred. It was Woodrow Wilson who first drove 
the wedge in between the Hohenzollerns and the German 
people. That made democracy one of the aims of the war. 
And now it is Woodrow Wilson who, hand in hand with 
Lloyd George, lays down the explicit and inexorable terms 
of a just and lasting peace. This purges the Allied eause 
of whatever selfish aims still clung to it. It puts the guilt 
squarely upon Germany for the further shedding of blood. 
And, beyond all, it raises the war from a righteous war to 
a holy war. 

No wonder autocracy and privilege curse him. No wonder 
the common people rally to his banner. Were the career of 
Woodrow Wilson to end today his fame is imperishable. 
Our President will rank in the hearts of his fellow coun- 
trymen with Washington and Lincoln. 


COMPARED 


or futile request, they recognized as a great opportunity to 
make clear the unselfish aims for which the nations are 
fighting. Premier Lloyd George seized the occasion of a 
Trade Union conference to deliver a declaration of the aims 
of the Allies so temperate in its tone, moderate in its de- 
mands, concrete in its terms and high in its ideals that it 
cannot fail to have a good influence in friendly, neutral and 





























THE PARTNERSHIP OF PEOPLES 
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THIS WAY OUT 


Democracy is urging Germania, spellbound by dark autocracy, to “Will he see the sign?” asks Kirby in the New York “World.” 
follow liberty to peace. Macauley in Charleston “Sunday News” ‘The sign is leading the German people out of the maze of swords 

















SAFE FOR DEMOCRACY 


The standard-bearer of democracy. President Wilson, sets forth “Ihe Gorgon’s head comes off!” Carter in the New York “Sun” 
America’s terms of peace. Cesare in New York “Evening World” draws a forceful picture of Uncle Sam’s triumph over autocracy 
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enemy countries. Three days later President Wilson called 
Congress to listen to an address no less eloquent and more 
remarkable, for it brought the. United States as a world 
power into close alignment with the Allies. 

We have, then, for the first time, clear, definite and au- 
thoritative statements from all the belligerents and various 
factions and can compare their terms. Let us consider the 
questions raised in these peace proposals, following the 
order of the President’s program. 

President Wilson puts first the demand for open diplo- 
macy with no secret treaties or ententes. This is what the 
Bolsheviki want, and they are acting on their principle by 
publishing all the secret treaties they can get their hands on. 
The British and French radicals demanded it long before 
the war, and the Union for Democratic Control has been 
agitating for it during the war. Probably these Govern- 
ments will accept it, but the rulers of Prussia, having 
gained their greatest victories in the present war as well 
as in the past by secret intrigue, will not renounce this 
weapon until they have to. 

President Wilson puts second the historic American pol- 
icy of absolute freedom of navigation on the high seas in 
peace and war. The Reichstag resolution of last July makes 
the same demand. Old Russia stood with the United States 
and Germany on the principle of “free ships make free 
goods” for over a hundred years, but the Bolsheviki appar- 
ently care nothing for such things. The British Govern- 
ment has recently announced that it will not even discuss 
or consider the question. Since the Declaration of London, 
which was the longest step taken in this direction by inter- 
national agreement, has been abrogated by Great Britain 
and since Germany has violated this principle with un- 
precedented brutality, it will be more difficult than ever to 
secure the concurrence of other nations in such a policy. 

The third plank in the President’s platform, the estab- 
lishment of equal trade conditions, is in accordance with the 
declarations of the Socialist and labor parties of all na- 
tions, of the Russian Bolsheviki, of Count Czernin, and of 
the Reichstag. It is contrary to the agreement of the eight 
Allied governments at the Paris conference of June, 1916. 
But it is rumored that even those who promoted the Paris 
agreement are now willing to drop it. Lloyd George in his 
speech before the Labor Convention reduced it to a possible 
preference in obtaining raw materials. An economic boy- 
cott after the war is what Germany dreads most, and it 
may well be used, as the President implies, as a threat to 
compel her to enter a peace league. 

All parties and governments now agree as to the desir- 
ability of a reduction of the burden of armaments. Germany 
before the war opposed any limitations, defeated all such 
projects in The Hague conferences and refused the invita- 
tion of England to a mutual reduction of naval construc- 
tion. But Germany and Austria-Hungary in their reply +o 
the Pope put disarmament among their chief desires. 

The question of the German colonies in Africa and the 
Pacific, now completely conquered by the Allies, is a knotty 
one. The Germans demand their restoration, giving the fact 
that the natives fought for them as evidence of their pref- 
erence for German rule. But the world will rightly demand 
better evidence of German benevolence than the acts of a 
few thousand Askari conscripts. The Bolsheviki would apply 
their general rule of democratic choice, regardless of the 
absurdity of appealing to a referendum of African sav- 
ages. The Australians, New Zealanders and South Africans 
say they will never give up their conquests, but they have 
no voice whatever in the government of the Empire, and 
besides when they were asked at the beginning of the war 
to take possession of the German colonies it was expressly 
stipulated that they should not annex them but hold them 
at the disposal of the London Government. The British 
Labor Party proposes that all tropical Africa should be 
put under the control of a League of Nations to secure na- 
tive rights and equa! access. The speeches of the Premier 


and the President point the way to a settlement by proposing 
to leave the question of the colonies to an international con- 
ference to determine with special reference to native in- 
terests. . 

In their references to Russia the London and Washington 
speeches show the most marked contrast. Mr. Lloyd 
George is quite justified in complaining of Russia for having 
got France and England into the war for her defense and 
then deserting the cause; but in saying that Russia has only 
herself to blame and cannot expect any more help he is not 
so tactful as Mr. Wilson, who heartily welcomes Russia into 
the society of free nations and demands the evacuation of 
her territory by the Germans the same as for Belgium and 
France. The*Germans, while pretending to accept the Bol- 
sheviki principle of no annexations, refuse to give up their 
hold on Poland, Courland and White Russia. The Bolsheviki 
are willing to leave the question of allegiance or indepen- 
dence to the people of the disputed territory, but only after 
the German troops have been withdrawn, so the vote may 
be free. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George agree on an 
independent Poland including the Polish population former- 
ly under Russian, Austrian and Prussian sovereignty. The 
Austrian and German governments are said to have agreed 
to an “independent” Poland under an Austrian prince and 
comprizing Russian and Austrian Poland with perhaps 
some parts of Prussian Poland. The President stipulates 
for Poland as for Serbia “a free and secure access to the 
sea.” This very important condition of economic inde- 
pendence he has repeatedly insisted upon, tho it is gen- 
erally ignored in other peace programs. It does not neces- 
sarily imply the actual possession of a seaport by every 
inland nation—a difficult geographical problem—but might 
be accomplished by special commercial rights. 

As to the western boundary there are indications that the 
opposing parties are coming nearer together. The Pan- 
Germans demanded the annexation of Belgium and more 
of northern France than the German armies had ever occu- 
pied. On the other hand the French chauvinists demanded 
not only Alsace-Lorraine but all the German territory west 
of the Rhine. But both these extremist designs have now 
been repudiated by their respective Governments. Count 
Czernin states that the Central Powers have no intention 
of forcibly annexing the territories seized during the war 
[i. e., France, Russia, Rumania] or of depriving of political 
independence those countries that have lost it during the 
war [i. e., Serbia, Belgium, Albania]. But he refuses to 
admit of international interference in the case of nationali- 
ties who had not political independence [i. e., Alsatians, 
Bohemians]. The Bolsheviki insist upon the right of all 
peoples to vote upon what countries they shall belong to. 
On the other hand the French Government by a unanimous 
vote of the Chamber of Deputies declares that it will never 
consent to submit the question of the “reannexation” of 
Alsace and Lorraine to the people of those provinces, and 
it refuses in advance to abide by any such plebiscite no 
matter how taken. It has been rumored that the German 
Government, if forced to it, might consent to a plebiscite, 
believing that since eight-ninths of the inhabitants speak 
German a majority would vote to stay in the German Em- 
pire. Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Wilson denounce the wrong 
done to France in 1871, the former saying that it should 
be “reconsidered,” the latter that it should be “righted.” 
Both want the question settled so as to secure the future 
peace of Europe, and such a settlement ought not to be 
impossible if Germany can be made to reopen the case. 

The demand heard on all sides earlier in the war for 
indemnities to cover the expenses of military operations . 
and to punish the enemy has now dropt out of considera- 
tion. The total cost of the war has become too enormous to 
be recovered from the defeated party under any circum- 
stances and the continuation of the war even for a few 
weeks over the amount of indemnity would be unprofitable. 
The Bolsheviki declare against all contributions or indemni- 
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ties and would have the damages settled by an international 
fund to which each country shall contribute “on a propor- 
tional basis.” The Germans want each country to pay its own 
costs and stand its own losses. The Allies and America in- 
sist that the invaders shall so far as possible restore, repair 
and compensate the invaded territory. Premier Lloyd George, 
remembering perhaps that the seamen’s union upset the de- 
cision of the last labor conference to renounce indemnities, 
puts in a word for the compensation of seamen for the out- 
rages they have suffered. 

In regard to the subject races of the Austro-Hungarian 
and Ottoman empires the new terms of the Allies are very 
much more lenient than those they held a year ago to be 
an irreducible minimum. At that time the insistence of the 
Czar’s Government on the possession of Constantinople and 
of the Italian Government on a considerable area of Slavic 
territory were causing considerable embarrassment to the 
Allies. 

Now the Bolsheviki have renounced Constantinople 
and Italy has moderated her demands. The President and 
the Premier agree that Italy should extend her boundaries 
to include Italian populations, which would mean the Tren- 
tino and perhaps Triest and Zara. They disclaim any inten- 
tion of breaking up Austria-Hungary, but they wish to see 
the various races guaranteed self-government and free de- 
velopment of their national life. This, since it stops short 
of complete independence, will be a disappointment to the 
Czechs and Slovaks who have hoped for a republic, and the 
Croats who have longed for reunion with their Serbian 
brethren, but perhaps it is the most we can do for them 
under the present circumstances. 

Some of us, too, will be disappointed that the Turks are 
not to be expelled from Europe and Constantinople, and aJl 
the opprest peoples enfranchised, as the Allies declared in 
their note of December 19, 1916, to President Wilson, but if, 
as Lloyd George says, Arabia, Armenia, Syria, Palestine, 
and Mesopotamia are recognized as nationalities, it would 
matter little if there should be retained a shadow of Turkish 
sovereignty such as covered Egypt up to the present war. 
The Turks in their negotiations with the Bolsheviki de- 
mand the evacuation and restitution of all the territory they 
have lost and they also put in a plea for the liberation of 
Persia from British and Russian control. 

All parties have exprest approval of some sort of inter- 
national organization, world court or league of nations, to 
maintain peace and settle disputes, altho they doubtless 
differ in their ideas of what such international control 
_ should be. 

Such in brief are the views of the various belligerents on 
the chief issues of the war. Whatever we may think of the 
prospect of their coming soon to an agreement, it is decid- 
edly encouraging to have their differences exposed and the 
fundamental questions publicly discussed. 








THE BOLSHEVIKI AND THEIR ISM 


OW that President Wilson has said a good word for 
N the Bolsheviki it may be worth while to examine 

the grounds upon which it is possible to defend 
the proposition that they are “earnest” and “sincere” men 
who are acting “wisely” and “justly” in the “true spirit of 
modern democracy.” Only a few Americans, we imagine, 
would so have described them. Practically the entire Amer- 
ican people has shared the anger of our Allies at the amaz- 
ing conduct of the Petrograd group which put Russia out 
of the war and entered upon separate peace parleys with 
the Pottsdam highwayman. 

But the President, in his profound sympathy with a 
world-wide democratic movement, evidently quite sincerely 
believes that essentially the Bolsheviki are true exponents 
of it. 

Is he right in this assumption? We have no informa- 








tion on the subject that other men do not possess, and 
therefore at the outset we must quite frankly admit tha! 
we do not know whether Lenine and Trotzky are hones! 
men or crooks, German agents or patriots. Two or three 
things, however, are reasonably clear. They are democrati 

radicals of the extreme left wing. Their socialism is on the 
anarehistic order rather than a program of centralized or- 
ganization. They believe that the class war is more fundz- 
mental and more important than any other war. To them 
the social revolution is the supreme human interest. They 
call for the expropriation of lands held by inheritance, and 
of capital amassed, owned and administered by a class 
which they describe as exploiters. They believe that the 
toilers, who hitherto have been wage-earners, are com- 
petent to carry on industry and to handle the decentralized 
governmental activities which may be necessary to corre- 
late the activities of a purely democratic society. These 
activities, however, they think of as non-coercive. At all 
costs, men must be free to follow their own consciences 
and their own judgment. It is unethical to order them to 
fight. Even while the battle rages officers must consult the 
ranks. If the enemy is to be charged it must be after a 
vote is taken. 

It would be unintelligent to deny that these ideas are 
regarded by millions of Russians as ethical in the highest 
degree, or that they are shared by thousands of educated 
men, not to be classed as fools, outside of Russia. For a 
generation they have been winning adherents all over the 
world. Men and women of pure character and unexcep- 
tional conduct see in them a practical realization of New 
Testament Christianity. 

Their strong appeal to the Russian is easily understood 
by those who know something of Russian character and 
temperament. The Slav is not aggressive. There is in him 
none of the Prussian arrogance, nothing of the desire to 
advance or to aggrandize himself by a ruthless overriding 
and exploitation of fellow-men. He is friendly and fair- 
minded. It is hard for him to understand why anybody 
should be cruel or unjust. Above all things he is peaceful 
and wants to live in peace, following a simple life and sat- 
isfied with little if only he can feel safe and unmolested 
and free to follow the dictates of his own conscience. 

These are admirable qualities, but until they are supple- 
mented by energy and vision they achieve nothing. By 
these qualities alone no community could advance in civili- 
zation. No nation having these qualities highly developed, 
and these only, could take any considerable part in modern 
industrial and commercial development. It might contrib- 
ute to knowledge and to art. Russia has intellectuals not 
to be despised. Indeed, she has given to the world a rela- 
tively large number of men of unquestioned genius. If man 
could live by bread alone, eked out by thought and kindly 
sympathy, the “ism” of the Bolsheviki might satisfy the 
world, once it had been made safe for democracy. 

But for the present and probably for generations to 
come mankind must also possess itself of railroads and 
machinery, ships and aeroplanes, mills and marts; it must 
build cities and live in them; it must study efficiency. And 
these things lay upon society another necessity. It must 
organize governments that are competent and effective. 
This society cannot do if it assumes that all men are equally 
competent to legislate and to administer. The matters that 
can be handled only by men of great intellectual and moral 
power, specially trained for their work, are innumerable 
already, and are multiplying day by day. An apparently 
hopeless inability to see this truth is the fatal weakness of 
the “ism” of the Bolsheviki, of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, and of all the communistic anarchists. If the 
world is in fact to be made democratic, democracies, 4 
Governor McCall so. pertinently said, must be made safe 
for the world, and that can be accomplished only as we hold 
fast to the stubborn truth that men are not equally com- 
petent to organize and to govern. 











THE STORY OF THE WEEK 














THE GREAT WAR 


January 4—British and French avia- 
tors raid German lines and Italians | 
repel an attack upon Padua. 

January 5—Slight German gains near 
Bullecourt. Artillery duels along 
Italian front. 

January 6—British retake 
near Bullecourt. Germans 
slight gains against French. | 

|| January 7—Several German attacks 

repulsed by British and French. 
British active on Italian front. 

January S—Italian batteries repulse a 
strong Austro-German attack on the 
Asiago Plateau. 

| January 9—French pierce German 

lines and take prisoners in the St. 
Mihiel sector, near Verdun. 

January 10—French repel German at- 
tacks. Heavy snows stop fighting on | 

l the Italian front. 
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Wier fasuee The most notable utter- 
Defined 22°85 of the week were 
the statements of the war 
aims and peace terms of the Allied 
Powers, which were made by Mr. Lloyd 
George on January 5 and by President 
Wilson three days later, and which are 
given fully elsewhere in these pages. 
The two were in substantial agreement, 
and were received with hearty approval 
thruout the Allied nations. Especially 
marked was the approval given to Mr. 
Wilson’s statement by Mr. Arthur Hen- 
derson and the British Labor party, 
whose attitude toward the war had pre- 
viously been somewhat uncertain. Their 
unreserved adherence to the President’s 
policy of waging the war until Prussian 
militarism is thoroly defeated and the 
ends of democracy are attained caused 
unpleasant surprize in Germany. Meas- 
ures were taken for the simultaneous 
publication of the President’s address, 
as soon as it was delivered, in all the 
friendly capitals of the world, and it 
is hoped that in some way its sub- 
stance, at least, will be disseminated 
thruout Germany. 


Many minor engage- 
On = A, ments with practically 

negligible net results 
make up the story of the week on the 
quadruplicate western battle front— 
Belgian, British, French and American. 
On January 4 the British destroyed 
eight German aeroplanes and lost five, 
and French aviators dropt tons of ex- 
plosives on German railroad stations 
and supply centers. At dawn the next 
day the Germans attacked the British 
east of Bullecourt, and made slight 
gains, which on the following day were 
all retaken by the British. The Germans 
made slight gains against the French 
on January 6, tho an attack by the 
Crown Prince was repulsed, and the 
French disposed of six German aero- 
planes. On January 7 German attacks 
upon both the British and French were 
repulsed, and substantially the same 


record was made again the next day. 
A vigorous French attack south of Ver- 
dun on January 9 resulted in the pierc- 
ing of the German lines and the taking 
of many prisoners, tho no ground was 
permanently held. The next day small 
German attacks were easily repulsed 
by the French. Heavy snow made more 
important actions impracticable. 


' In preparation for the great 

Aerial serial attack upon Germany 
Warfare which is being planned by 
the Aviation Corps of the army, an- 


’ other large aviation school has been es- 


tablished by the American forces in 
France. Meantime American aviators 
are increasingly active on the battle 
front. It was reported on January 5 
that several of them had flown over the 
German lines and had dropt bombs, in 
reprisal for the killing of two American 
woodcutters by German aviators. Doci- 
ments found upon prisoners indicate 
that Germany is planning greatly to in- 
crease its aerial force, to meet the 
American attack. 


Italian aviators drove 
off another German 
raid on Padua on Jan- 
uary 4, and the Germans bombarded 
Bassano, Mestre and Castelfranco in- 
stead, doing much harm. The French 
continued to harass the German lines 


On the Italian 
Front 


and took some prisoners. The next day’s 
operations were confined to artillery 
duels along the Piave and at Asiago. 
On January 6 British patrols crost the 
Piave and disturbed the enemy. The 
Teutons made a.violent attack on the 
Asiago Plateau on January 8, which 
was repelled by Italian artillery fire, 
and for the rest of the week operations 
were halted by heavy snows. The schools 
of Venice have been reopened in the 
belief that danger of German attack 
upon that city is past. 


Tho Hene.at Flagrant examples of 
Work German inhumanity 
have been reported dur- 

ing the week. At midnight of January 
4 the British hospital ship “Rewa” 
was torpedoed and sunk, despite the 
fact that she carried all the lights and 
markings indicative of her character 
and also of the fact that she had not 
been within the German submarine 
“barred zone.” Happily, all the wound- 
ed aboard were rescued, tho three mem- 
bers of the crew are missing. The tor- 
pedo struck the ship directly beneath 
the huge red cross painted on her side. 
Authoritative reports from Belgium 
are to the effect that the Germans are 
stripping that country of all machinery, 
tools and other metal articles, appar- 
ently both to supply their own needs 
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Courtesy of the New York Tribune 


THE SHATTERED DREAM OF “MITTELEUROPA” 


President Wilson’s proclamation of the Allies’ 


terms of peace destroys effectively Germany‘s 
scheme of a Central European Empire by conquest—to extend from the Baltic Sea "we the M 


Med- 


iterranean, with a footing in Asia Minor. The shading over the black on the map above shows 


what the President’s peace terms take away from the German h Noti 


ce how the freedom of 


opes 
Rumania and Serbia make a clear cut thru the middle of the “Empire. * Restoration of eonquered 
territory will be its utter ruin 
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Bain 


THE RED CROSS AT THE FRONT 
Major James H. Perkins (left), former vice-president of the National City Bank of New York, 
has succeeded Major Grayson Murphy (right) as head of the American Red Cross in Europe. 
Major Murphy resigned to be transferred to active army duty. Major Perkins has been one of 
his assistants in the Red Cross work 


and to destroy the industries of the con- 
quered country. Innumerable private 
dwellings are being stripped of doors 
and windows, as well as of all furni- 
ture, so as to render them uninhabitable. 


Ravages of British losses from sub- 
U-Boats marines and mines dur- 
ing the week were eigh- 
teen merchant ships of 1600 tons or 
more, three smaller vessels, and four 
fishing craft; substantially the same as 
in the preceding week. The increase in 
these two weeks over the records of 
some time before suggests that Ger- 
many is putting into commission many 
newly built U-boats and is resorting to 
more daring tactics, which incidentally 
result in heavier losses of submarines 
as well as of their victims. 


—— Official returns state 
Britain’s War that during 1917 the 
Balance Sheet British forces on all 
fronts captured 114,544 prisoners and 
.781 guns, and lost 28,379 prisoners and 
'166 guns. Nearly all the prisoners and 
‘all the guns were lost on the western 
‘front, and on the same front consider- 
‘ably more than half the prisoners and 
‘guns were taken from the enemy. 


The disintegration of 
the former Russian 
: Empire continues. It 
was announced from Petrograd on Jan- 
uary 4 that the Russian authorities had 
decided to negotiate with the Ukrainian 
‘government for the recognition of the 
independence of the Ukrainian republic, 
provided the latter would agree not to 
interfere with Bolsheviki movements 
against the Cossacks under General Ka- 
ledines. Two days later it was added 
that. a, compact to this effect had been 
made. It was also reported from Paris 
on January 7 that France would recog- 
nize Ukrainian independence. 


Russian 
‘Disintegration 


The independence of the Republic of 
Finland was recognized, in fact and by 
right, by France on January 5, and on 
January 7 it was recogized by Germany 
after assurances that the Russian Gov- 
ernment itself would grant such recog- 
nition; as it has now done. 


Bolsheviki Negotiations between Rus- 
andBoche "2 _and Germany _have 

continued, tho their inter- 
est has been overshadowed by that of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s and President 
Wilson’s addresses. The German Chan- 
cellor strove to vindicate his course to 
the Reichstag Main Committee, and an- 
nounced his refusal to let the negotia- 
tions be transferred to Stockholm. In 
consequence of the Russian request for 
that transfer the negotiations were on 
January 5 temporarily broken off. The 
Socialists in the Reichstag meantime 
strongly condemned the German annex- 
ationist policy. On January 9 the nego- 
tiations at Brest-Litovsk were renewed. 
As the Russian Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Trotzky, went thither, Russian soldiers 
urged him not to make a dishonorable 
peace. He replied: “We did not over- 
throw the Czar to bow to German im- 
perialism.” 

It was reported that a compact had 
been made between Germany and Aus- 
tria-Hungary whereby the latter agreed 
to support the former in holding on to 
Alsace-Lorraine, while Germany was 
to support Austria-Hungary in retain- 
ing the Czechs and southern Slavs and 
in annexing Serbia, Montenegro and 
Albania. 


It has been disclosed 
that Turkey and Bul- 
garia strongly and 
Austria-Hungary mildly opposed the 
German proposals of peace terms at 
Brest-Litovsk. On January 5 Turkey 
made independent peace proposals to 


Balkans Seek 
Peace 


Russia on the general basis of the status 
quo ante bellum, with the free opening 
of the Bosporus and Dardanelles to 
Russian ships. These have not been ac- 
cepted. Rumania made it clear that she 
would stand with the Allies to the end. 
The Bulgarian Prime Minister an- 
nounced on January 10 that peace had 
been made between that country and 
Russia, with the assent of Bulgaria’s 
allies. 


The Greek Legation at 
Washington has report- 
ed to the State Depart- 
ment that since the occupation of 
Greek Macedonia by the Bulgars, be- 
tween 30,000 and 40,000 Greeks have 
died there from starvation, largely be- 
cause of ill-treatment by the conquer- 
ors. Appeal is therefore made to the 
Red Cross for succor for the wretched 
survivors. 


The Woes of 
Macedonia 


The war has caused 
some revival of the 
ancient animosity be- 
tween Brazil and Argentina, so that 
there seems to be danger of impairment 
of the friendly relations which have 
for some years prevailed between them. 
Brazil has from the first openly favored 
the Allies, and followed the United 
States closely in severing relations with 
Germany, while the Government of Ar- 
gentina has maintained neutrality, tho 
in some respects it has inclined toward 
being pro-German. 


Feud of Brazil 
and Argentina 


The Iberian Peninsula 
is again the scene of 
political unrest and 
disorder. On January 5 a revolutionary 
conspiracy was detccted in Spain, on 
account of which telegraph and tele- 
phone communications were suspended, 
and many non-commissioned officers 
were removed from the army for par- 
ticipating in “juntas of defense.” Four 
days later mutinous members of the 
crew of a Portuguese warship bom- 
barded a fortress at Lisbon, but later 
surrendered and were imprisoned. Ap- 
prehension of further trouble prevails 
in both countries. 


The Turbulent 
Peninsula 


Renewed _~ earthquake 
shocks on January 4 prac- 
tically destroyed all of 
Guatemala City that had been left by 
the disturbances of a few days before, 
with a larger loss of life than had been 
occasioned by the first shocks. Relief was 
promptly dispatched to the survivors 
from a Gulf port of the United States, 
and also from the Panama Canal Zone. 


Guatemala 
Destroyed 


ies The announcement was 
New British made on January 7 of 
Ambassador the appointment of Lord 
Reading to be British High Commis- 
sioner and Special Ambassador in the 
United States, to take over the work 
of the British Embassy at Washington, 
hitherto conducted by Sir Cecil A. 
Spring-Rice, and also to have charge 
of the British War Mission in this coun- 
try. Lord Reading is Lord Chief Justice 
of England, and it is understood that 
he will retain that office while serving 
as Special Ambassador to this country. 
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Formerly Mr. Rufus Daniel Isaacs, he 
is an interesting example of the in- 
creasing number of Englishmen who, 
by force of character and ability, rise 
from poverty and obscurity to the high- 
est places in the state. 


The Serbian War Mis- 
sion, led by Dr. Milenko 
Vesnitch, visited Wash- 
ington and on January 5 was received 
with honors by the Senate; Dr. Ves- 
nitch briefly addressing that body. The 
next day, accompanied by many repre- 
sentatives of the United States Gov- 
ernment, its members visited Mount 
Vernon and placed a wreath upon the 
tomb of Washington, as a tribute from 
“a small and hardly known nation.” 


The Serbian 
Mission 


Legislation is being pre- 
pared by Congress for 
the extension of restric- 
tions upon enemy aliens to German 
women as well as to men. It is expect- 
ed that it will be enacted before Feb- 
ruary 4, so that the women can be in- 
cluded in the nation-wide registration 
of unna uralized Germans which is then 
to be made. 


Enemy Alien 
Women 


The resolution propos- 
ing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the 
United States extending the electoral 
franchise to women was reported fa- 
vorably to the House of Representa- 
tives on January 8, by a vote of 8 to 3 
of the committee having it in charge. 
The next day the President declared 
himself in favor of it and urged its 
adoption, and on January 10 it was 
adopted by the House by the vote of 274 
to 136, just the necessary two-thirds 
majority. It now goes to the Senate, 


The Suffrage 
Amendment 

















international Film 
THE NEW PRESIDENT OF HAMPTON 
Dr. James E. Gregg, a minister in Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts, has been appointed head of the 
pioneer negro industrial school in this country, 
Hampton Institute, founded in 1863 by General 
Armstrong, who led the negro troops in the 
Civil War 





where its passage is confidently antici- 
pated. In its present form it contains 
no limit of time within which it must 
be ratified by the states, many lawyers 
having held that the seven years’ limit 
originally inserted was unconstitutional 
and would invalidate it. The recently 
adopted resolution for a_ prohibition 
amendment. contains, however, such a 
limitation. 


The highly successful re- 
sults of the recent Red 
Cross membership cam- 
paign have given much satisfaction 
abroad, as an additional proof of Amer- 
ican earnestness and devotion in the 
war. In return, the King of Italy has 
given the royal palace at Genoa to be 
the Italian headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. A fidelity bond for about 
$4,500,000, said to be the largest ever 
written for a benevolent organization, 
has just been issued to cover the treas- 
urers of the 3300 Red Cross chapters 
thruout the country. Major Grayson 
Murphy has resigned as head of the 
American Red Cross in Europe in or- 
der to engage in active army work, and 
is succeeded by Major James H. Per- 
kins, vice-president of the National 
City Bank of New York, who is now in 
France. 


Red Cross 
Progress 


The Secretary of War, 
Newton D. Baker, was 
examined on January 
10 by the Military Affairs Committee 
of the Senate concerning his depart- 
ment’s conduct of the war. He testified 
that he had himself at first regarded 
it as unnecessary for this country to be 
directly concerned in a war 3000 miles 
away, that he had failed to act upon 
warnings of the American Ambassador 
to Germany because of German assur- 
ances to the contrary, and that there 
had been some delay in war prepara- 
tions; but that this country had raised 
an army of nearly 1,500,000 men more 
quickly, and was caring for its com- 
fort, health and well-being more thoroly, 
than any other nation had ever done. 
The supply of clothing and rifles was, 
he said, now adequate. A striking } 
ture of his testimony was that on Jan- 
uary 1, 1918, the Aviation Section of 
the army contained 3900 officers and 
82,120 men. 


War Secretary 
Examined 


A most unpleasant im- 
pression was created 
by the publication on 
January 7 of an arraignment of the 
American army in France for drunk- 
enness and immorality, made by the 
Board of Temperance of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, in which it was de- 
clared that the conditions described 
imperiled the safety of the army. 
Prompt and emphatic denials were 
made by Government officials and army 
officers, and a concurrent report of the 
Protestant and Roman Catholic chap- 
lains attached to the army in France 
declared that “American soldiers in 
France are in less moral danger than 
they would be if in service in the 
United States. We have found moral 
conditions most satisfactory. The mili- 
tary authorities are vigilantly remov- 


The Morals of 
the Army 




















© Underwood & Underwood 
A QUEEN INCOGNITO 

There is a curious compromise here between the 
Russian hatred of royalty and the Russian love 
of art. When the revolution brought its sweep- 
ing destruction of all reminders of the former 
autocratic rule it met one stumbling block in 
the famous statue at Odessa of Queen Cathenne 
III. It was too royal to be saved, too beautiful 
to be destroyed, so the people solved the dilemma 
by covering it up securely—and letting it stand 


ing temptations. The men themselves 
are honestly trying, with the result that 
we have a clean army.” 


Stension fos ae million dollars for 
‘ a million books for a 
Soldiers million soldiers,” the aim 
of the American Library Association in 
its campaign last fall, bids fair to be 
fulfilled. Already more than half a mil- 
lion volumes have been sent to the 
army, in the training camps and in 
France, and at every cantonment save 
one a commodious library building has 
been erected and a trained librarian 
has been placed in charge of it. 


The Supreme Court of: 
the United States unan- 
imously concurred in a 
decision, handed down on January 7, 
affirming the constitutionality of the 
law under which the selective draft is 
held. The Constitution gives to Con- 
gress power “to raise and support 
armies,” but the opponents of conscrip- 
tion held that that did not imply the 
power to compel men to serve in the 


Conscription 
Constitutional 
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ONE LUMP, OR TWO? 


New York has established distribution stations to dole out coal as it comes in, to the long lines of people who find it a difficult problem these days to 
“keep the home fires burning.” Ice in the harbor has slowed up the transportation of coal to the city, but enough is coming in for immediate needs 
and it is being equally distributed in small quantities 


army. The Supreme Court held, how- 
jever, that a power which depended for 
its exercize upon the sanction of those 
upon whom it was to be exerted was no 
real power at all, and that the power 
conferred by the Constitution must.com- 
prize the raising of armies by compul- 
sion if compulsion is necessary. 


The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury announces that more 
than three billion dollars’ 
worth of insurance has been taken by 
American soldiers and sailors. This is 
in addition to the automatic insurance 
provided by the Government, which 
amounts to little more than $4000 each, 
payable only to a wife, child or widowed 
mother, while the purchased insurance 
may go as high as $10,000 and is pay- 
able to wife, child, grandchild, parent, 
sister or brother. 


| Military 
{Insurance 


Problems of The scarcity of coal, due 
Colendon Sepatestly to bck of 
transportation facilities 
and perhaps to injudicious distribution, 
is causing great distress in New York, 
New Jersey and New England, and 
many business and industrial establish- 
ments are seriously embarrassed there- 
by. The Fuel Administrator announces 
that the coal export policy will this 
year be changed so as to limit exports 
strictly to the military needs of this 
country and its allies. This means that 
Great Britain will have to supply the 
domestic needs of France and Italy. 
The output of petroleum was larger 
in 1917 than in any preceding year. 
The Fuel Administration, however, has 
now extended its jurisdiction and con- 
trol over that industry, and will proba- 
bly require refiners and wholesalers to 
be licensed. 


Food Crisis ~ It is conceded at Wash- 
heute ington that the menace 
; of famine is more seri- 
ous in Great Britain, France and Italy 
now than it has been at any other time 
since the beginning of the war. Lord 
Rhondda, the British Food Controller, 
cabled to the United States Food Ad- 
ministration on January 6: “I view the 
situation with extreme anxiety.” Com- 
pulsory rationing has been established 
in Great Britain, and in France rations 
of bread have been reduced to seven 
96 


ounces daily. The Allies’ food supply 
will be exhausted by the first of March, 
and thereafter they will be chiefly de- 
pendent upon the United States for 
sustenance. The question will then 














Paul Thompson 
TO HELP RUN THE RAILROADS 


Director General McAdoo has chosen as his 

assistant Oscar A. Price, once a country editor 

in West Virginia and since in the Government 

service as auditor. He was publicity director of 
the second Liberty Loan 


arise whether shipping enough can be 
mustered to carry the needed supplies 
and at the same time to transport the 
American soldiers who are sorely need- 
ed to reinforce the worn and wasted 
lines of the Allies. If not, preference 
will probably have to be given to food, 
since it would be unwise to send more 
men to a land where there is not suf- 
ficient food for those already there. 
Meantime the food situation in this 
country is in an uncertain condition. 
Prices have fallen a little—they aver- 
aged one per cent less in November 
than in October—and large quantities of 
sugar are arriving from Cuba. The Gov- 
ernment has decided to take not more 
than thirty per cent of the output of 


every flour mill in the country for the 
needs of the army and navy and the 
Allies. In New York state the authori- 
ties are discussing proposals for the 
utilization of convict labor on farms for 
the increase of agricultural production. 


Mississippi is the first 
state to ratify the 
prohibition amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the Unite 
States, that action having been taken 
by the Legislature on January 8, with 
only eight dissenting votes, fifteen min- 
utes after the receipt of the Governor’s 
message suggesting it. This indicates 
that this one southern state, at least, 
is more intent upon prohibition than 
upon maintaining the doctrine of states 
rights. 


First State for 
Prohibition 


Resources of ional “prosperity. is 

the Banks indicated in the reports 
of the national banks, just published, 
in response to the call of the Controller 
of the Currency for a statement of 


their resources on November 20 last.. 


These show total resources of 7656 na- 
tional banks amounting to $18,553,- 
000,000. This is by far the largest sum 
ever reported in the history of Ameri- 
can banking, exceeding that of Septem- 
ber 11, 1917, by more than two billions 
and that of November 17, 1916, by more 
than three billions. 


Immediately following 
the delivery of the 
President’s address to 
Congress on January 4, on the Govern- 
ment’s assumption of control of all 
railroads, bills were introduced for the 
enabling and regulatory legislation 
which he had requested. These provided 
the fiscal and.other guarantees which 
the President had suggested, and also 
for the appropriation of $500,000,000 
for the immediate betterment of the 
roads. It was provided, too, that gov- 
ernmental control should continue for 
and during the period of the war “and 
until Congress shall hereafter order 
otherwise.” This last provision is meet- 
ing with opposition and criticism, as 
tending toward permanent government 
control and ownership of the roads. 
Some objection has also arisen to the 
basing of compensation upon the aver- 
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age net operation receipts of the pre- 
ceding three years, as unjust to the 
roads. 

While this legislation was being in- 
troduced: and discussed, the Director 
General entered into negotiations with 
the representatives of the railroad em- 
ployees’ brotherhoods, and it is believed 
that he succeeded in averting a threat- 
ened strike. Many economies were or- 
dered, in the dropping of de luxe and 
extra fast trains and club cars.: There 
was also a great reduction in the num- 
ber of passenger trains, so as to make 
room and provide engines for a greater 
number of freight trains. On January 
6 more than 250 daily trains on the 
railroads entering New York were thus 
abolished. In order to induce more 
speedy emptying of freight cars, the 
demurrage charges on all cars held for 
more than two days were considerably 
increased. 

The taking of the Bush Terminal in 
Brooklyn was followed on January 4 
by the similar taking of the Hudson 
River docks and water front in New 
York, from Forty-second street to Fifty- 
eighth street, for the period of the war. 

In order to increase the industrial 
efficiency of the nation in directions 
needed by the Government, the mobil- 
ization of three million workers for agri- 
culture, for shipbuilding and for the 
manufacture of war supplies, was on 
January 7 entrusted by the Depart- 
ment of Labor to the United States Em- 
ployment Service. The latter agency 
was divorced from the Immigration 
Bureau and made a separate bureau of 


the Labor Department. The purpose is 
not, at least for the present, to con- 
script labor, but to recruit it volun- 
tarily, and to arrange its proper dis- 
tribution thruout the country. By this 
means it is hoped soon to put 400,000 
more men at work in _ shipbuilding 
plants. 

In spite of this latter expectation, 
however, Homer L. Ferguson, the head 
of the great Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Company, testified in the Senate’s 
shipbuilding inquiry that he did not be- 
lieve that more than 3,000,000 tons of 
shipping would be produced this year, 
instead of the 8,000,000 that have been 
promised. The chief obstacle to greater 
production, he said, was the lack of 
housing facilities for shipyard em- 
ployees. The Shipping Board responded 
by at once appropriating $1,200,000 for 
the construction of houses at Newport 
News. 

In order to expedite the provision of 
war materials Major General George W. 
Goethals has been made director of 
transportation and storage for the 
whole War Department. His first acts 
in that capacity were the taking over 
of the Bush Terminal and the Hudson 
River docks, already mentioned, in or- 
der to increase transportation and 
storage facilities. 


Loyalty Another token of the ag- 
Week gressive loyalty of the over- 

whelming majority of or- 
ganized labor is given in a proclamation 
by Samuel Gompers, president of the 
American Federation of Labor and of 


the American Alliance for Labor and 
Democracy, designating the week con- 
taining Lincoln’s Birthday, February 
10 ,to 16, as Labor Loyalty Week, in 
which at least 500 mass meetings will 
be held thruout the country, to stimu- 
late patriotism and to counteract enemy 
propaganda. 


Tehuantepec The industrial rehabil- 
; itation of Mexico seems 
Railroad = ty be indicated in the 
agreement which has just been made 
for the dissolution of the Tehuantepec 
National Railway Company, and the 
transfer of its immensely valuable and 
important property to the Mexican 
Government. That route was originally 
selected by Hernando Cortez, nearly 
four centuries ago, as one of the three 
or four available for interoceanic tran- 
sit, and was repeatedly surveyed since 
his time with that end in view. Captain 
Eads, the builder of the St. Louis 
bridge and the Mississippi jetties, 
planned a ship railroad, which should 
carry ocean steamers across that isth- 
mus overland. Finally the great British 
firm of S. Pearson & Son built an or- 
dinary railroad across the isthmus and 
constructed a great harbor works at 
each end; all of which are now to pass 
from British to Mexican national own- 
ership. The chief importance of the 
route is in its nearness to the United 
States and the consequent saving of 
distance by it between the two coasts of 
this country. From New Orleans to 
San Francisco by way of Tehuantepec 


is 1800 miles less than by Panama. 
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A MODERN MIRACLE OF MANNA 


This band of Italian Alpini, holding a mountain position surrounded by the enemy, were cut off from their supplies. But instead of surrendering 
they signaled and Italian aviators brought food and dropt it to them 





HEN the Government invites 

organized labor in this coun- 

try to assist them to main- 

tain the might of their armies 
in the field, its representatives are én- 
titled to ask that any misgivings and 
doubts which any of them may have 
about the purpose to which this precious 
strength is to be applied should be defi- 
nitely cleared. And what is true of or- 
ganized labor is equally true of all 
citizens in this country, without re- 
gard to grade or avocation. 

When men by the million are being 
called upon to suffer and die, and vast 
populations are being subjected to suf- 
ferings and privations of war on a 
scale unprecedented in the history of 
the world, they are entitled to know for 
what cause or causes they are making 
the sacrifice. 

It is only the clearest, greatest, and 
justest of causes that can justify the 
continuance, even for one day, of this 
unspeakable agony of the nation, and 
we ought to be able to state clearly 
and definitely not only the principles 
for which we are fighting, but also their 
definite and concrete application to the 
war map of the world. 

We have arrived at the most critical 
hour in this terrible conflict, and before 
any government takes a fateful decision 
as to the conditions under which it 
ought either to terminate or to continue 
the struggle, it ought to be satisfied 
that the conscience of the nation is be- 
hind these conditions, for nothing else 
can sustain the effort which is neces- 
sary to achieve a righteous end to this 
war. 

I have, therefore, during the last few 
days, taken special pains to ascertain 
the view and attitude of representative 
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men of all sections of thought and 
opinion in the country. 

Last week I had the privilege not 
merely of perusing the declared war 
aims of the Labor Party, but also of 
discussing in detail with labor leaders 
the meaning and intention of that dec- 
laration. 

I have also had opportunity of dis- 
cussing this same momentous question 
with Mr. Asquith and Viscount Grey. 
Had it not been that the Nationalist 
leaders are in Ireland, engaged in en- 
deavoring to solve the tangled problem 
of Irish self-government, I should have 
been happy to exchange views with 
them, but Mr. Redmond, speaking on 
their behalf, has, with his usual lucidity 
and force, in many of his speeches made 
clear what his ideas are as to the ob- 
ject and purpose of the war. I have also 
had an opportunity of consulting cer- 
tain representatives of the great do- 
minions overseas. 

I am glad to be able to say, as a re- 
sult of all these discussions, that, al- 
tho the Government are alone respon- 
sible for the actual language I propose 
using, there is a national agreement as 
to the character and purpose of our 
war aims and peace conditions and in 
what I say to you today, and thru you 
to the world, I can venture to claim 
that I am speaking not merely the mind 
of the Government, but of the nation 
and of the empire as a whole. 

We may begin by clearing away 
some misunderstandings and stating 
what we are not fighting for. 

We are not fighting a war of ageres- 
sion against the German people. Their 
leaders have persuaded them that they 
are fighting a war of self-defense 
against a league of rival nations, bent 
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on the destruction of Germany. That is 
not so. The destruction or disruption of 
Germany or the German people has 
never been a war aim with us from the 
first day of this war to this day. 

Most reluctantly, and, indeed, quite 
unprepared for the dreadful ordeal, we 
were forced to join in this war, in self- 
defense of the violated public law of 
Europe and in vindication of the most 
solemn treaty obligations, on which the 
public system of Europe rested and on 
which Germany had ruthlessly tram- 
pled in her invasion of Belgium. 

We had to join in the struggle or 
stand aside and see Europe go under 
and brute force triumph over public 
right and international justice. 


T was only the realization of that 

dreadful alternative that forced the 
British people into the war, and from 
that original attitude they have never 
swerved. They have never aimed at a 
break-up of the German people or the 
disintegration of their state or coun- 
try. Germany has occupied a great po- 
sition in the world. It is not our wish 
or intention to question or destroy that 
position for the future, but rather to 
turn her aside from hopes and schemes 
of military domination. 

Nor did we enter this war merely to 
alter or destroy the imperial constitu- 
tion of Germany, much as we consider 
that military and autocratic constitu- 
tion a dangerous anachronism in the 
twentieth century. Our point of view is 
that the adoption of a really democratic 
constitution by Germany would be the 
most convincing evidence that her old 
spirit of military domination has, in- 
deed, died in this war and would make 
it much easier for us to conclude a 
broad, democratic peace with her. But, 
after all, that is a question for the Ger- 
man people to decide. 

We are not fighting to destroy Aus- 
tria-Hungary or to deprive Turkey of 
its capital or the rich lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace, which are predomi- 
nantly Turkish. 

It is now more than a year since the 
President of the United States, then 
neutral, addrest to the belligerents a 
suggestion that each side should state 
clearly the aims for which they were 
fighting. 

We and our allies responded by the 
note of January 10, 1917. To the Presi- 
dent’s appeal the Central Empires made 
no reply and in spite of many adjura- 
tions, both from their opponents and 
from neutrals, they have maintained 
complete silence as to the objects for 
which they [Continued on page 101 
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NCE more, as repeatedly before, 

the spokesmen of the Central 

Empires have indicated their 

desire to discuss the objects of 
the war and the possible basis of a gen- 
eral peace. Parleys have been in prog- 
ress at Brest-Litovsk between Russian 
representatives and representatives of 
the Central Powers to which the atten- 
tion of all the belligerents has been in- 
vited for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether it may be possible to extend 
these parleys into a general conference 
with regard to terms of peace and set- 
tlement. The Russian representatives 
presented not only a perfectly definite 
statement of the principles upon which 
they would be willing to conclude peace, 
but also an equally definite program of 
the concrete application of those prin- 
ciples. The represcntatives of the Cen- 
tral Powers, on thcir part, presented 
an outline of settlement which, if much 
less definite, secmed susceptible of lib- 
eral interpretation until their specific 
program of practical terms was added. 

That program proposed no conces- 
sions at all, either to sovereignty of 
Russia, or to the preferences of the 
population with whose fortunes it dealt, 
but meant, in a word, that the Central 
Empires were to keep every foot of 
territory their armed forces had occu- 
pied—every province, every city, every 
point of vantage—as a permanent addi- 
tion to their territories and their power. 
It is a reasonable conjecture that the 
general principles of settlement which 
they at first suggested originated with 
the more liberal statesmen of Germany 
and Austria, the men who have begun 
to feel the force of their own people’s 
thought and purpose, while the concrete 
terms of actual settlement came from 
the military leaders, who have no 
thought but to kecp what they have 
got. The negotiations have been broken 
off. The Russian representatives were 
sincere and in earnest. They cannot en- 
tertain such proposals of conquest and 
domination. 

The whole incident is full of signifi- 
cance. It is also full of perplexity. With 
whom are the Russian representatives 
dealing? For whom are the representa- 
tives of the Central Empires speaking? 
Are they speaking for the majorities of 
their respective parliaments, or for the 
minority parties, that military and im- 
perialistic minority which has so far 
dominated their whole policy and con- 
trolled the affairs of Turkey and of the 
Balkan states, which have felt obliged 
to become their associates in this war? 
The Russian revresentatives have in- 
sisted, very justly, very wisely, and in 
the true spirit of modern democracy 





that the conferences they have been 
holding with the Teutonic and Turkish 
statesmen should be held within open, 
not closed, doors, and all the world has 
been audience, as was desired. To whom 
have we been listening, then? To those 
who speak the spirit and intention of 
the resolutions of the German Reichstag 
of the 19th of July last, the spirit and 
intention of the literal leaders and 
parties of Germany, or to those who 
resist and defy that spirit and intention 
and insist upon conquest and subjuga- 
tions? Or are we listening, in fact, to 
both, unrcconci'ed and in open and 
hopeless contradiction? These are very 
serious and pregnant questions. Upon 
the answer to them depends the peace 
of the world. 

But whatever the results of the par- 
leys at Brest-Litovsk, whatever the con- 
fusions of counscl and of purpose in the 
utterances of the spokesmen of the 
Central Empires, they have again at- 
tempted to acquaint the world with 
their objects in the war and have again 
challenged thcir adversaries to say 
what their objects are and what sort 
of settlement they would deem just and 
satisfactory. There is no good reason 
why that challenge shou'd not be re- 
sponded to, and responded to with the 
utmost candor. We did not wait for it. 
Not once, but again and again we have 
laid our whole thought and purpose be- 
fore the world, not in gencral terms 
only, but each time with sufficient defi- 
nition to make it clear what sort of 
definite terms of settlement must neces- 
sarily spring out of them. 

Within the last week, Mr. Lloyd 
George has spoken with admirable can- 
dor and in admirable spirit for the 
people and Government of Great Brit- 


ain. There is no confusion of counsel 
among the adversaries of the Central 
Powers, no uncertainty of principle, no 
vagueness of detail. The only secrecy of 
counsel, the only lack of fearless frank- 
ness, the only failure to make definite 
statement of the objects of the war, 
lies with Germany and her allies. The 
issues of life and dcath hang upon these 
definitions. No statesman who has the 
least conception of his responsibility 
ought for a moment to permit himself 
to continue this tragical and appalling 
outpouring of blood and treasure unless 
he is sure beyond a peradventure that 
the objects of the vital sacrifice are part 
and parcel of the very life of society 
and that the people for whom he speaks 
think them right and imperative, as he 
does. 


HERE is, moreover, a voice calling 

for these definitions of principle and 
of purpose which is. it seems to me, more 
thrilling and more compclling than any 
of the many moving voices with which 
the troubled air of the world is filled. It 
is the voice of the Russian people. They 
are prostrate and all but helpless, it 
would seem, before the grim power of 
Germany, which has hitherto known no 
relenting and no pity. Their power, ap- 
parently, is shattered. And yet their soul 
is not subservicnt. They will not yield 
either in principle or in action. Their 
conviction of what is right, of what 
it is humane and honorable for them 
to accept, has been stated’ with a frank- 
ness, a largeness of view, a generosity 
of spirit and a universal human sym- 
pathy which must challenge the admira- 
tion of every friend of mankind, and 
they have refused to compound their 
ideals or desert others that they them- 
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selves may be safe. They call to us to 
say what it is that we desire, in what, 
if in anything, our purpose and our 
spirit differ from theirs, and I believe 


that the people of the United States © 


would wish me to respond with utter 
simplicity and frankness. Whether 
their present leaders believe it or not, 
it is our heartfelt desire and hope that 
some way may be opened whereby we 
may be privileged to assist the people 
of Russia to attain their utmost hope 
of liberty and ordered peace. 

It will be our wish and purpose that 
the processes of peace, when they are 
begun, shall be absolutely open, and 
that they shall involve and permit 
henceforth no secret understandings of 
any kind. The day of conquest and 
aggrandizement is gone by; so is also 
the day of secret covenants entered 
into in the interest of particular gov- 
ernments, and likely at some unlooked- 
for moment to upset the peace of the 
world. It is this happy fact, fiow clear 
to the view of every public man whose 
thoughts do not still linger in an age 
that is dead and gone, which makes it 
possible for every nation whose pur- 
poses are consistent with justice and 
the peace of the world to avow now or 
at any other time the objects it has in 
view. We entered this war because vio- 
lations of right had occurred which 
touched us to the quick and made the 
life of our own people impossible unless 
they were corrected and the world se- 
cured once for all against their recur- 
rence. What we demand in this war, 
therefore, is nothing peculiar to our- 
selves. It is that the world be made fit 
and safe to live in, and particularly that 
it be made safe for every peace-loving 
nation which, like our own, wishes to 
live its own life, determine its own insti- 
tutions, be assured of justice and fair 


dealing by the other peoples of the 


world, as against force and selfish ag- 
gression. All the peoples of the world 
are in effect partners in this interest, 
and for our own part we see very 
clearly that unless justice be done to 
others it will not be done to us. 


1 ip program of the world’s peace, 
therefore, is our program, and that 
program, the only posible program, as 
we see it, is this: 

1. Open covenants of peace, openly 
arrived at, after which there shall be 
no private international understandings 
of any kind, but diplomacy shall pro- 
ceed always frankly and in the public 
view. 

2. Absolute freedom of navigation 
upon the seas, outside  territoriai 
waters, alike in peace and in war, ex- 
cept as the seas may be closed in whole 
or in part by international action for 
the enforcement of international cove- 
nants. 

3. The removal, so far as possible, of 
all economic barriers and the establish- 
ment of an equality of trade conditions 
among all the nations consenting to 
the peace and associating themselves 
for its maintenance. 


4. Adequate guarantees given and 
taken that national armaments will be 
reduced to the lowest point. consistent 
with domestic safety. 

5. A free, open minded, and absolute- 
ly impartial adjustment of all colonial 
claims, based upon a stfict observance 
of the principle that in detcrmining all 
such questions of sovereignty the in- 
terests of the populations concerned 
must have equal weight with the equita- 
ble claims of the government whose title 
is to be determined. 

6. The evacuation of all Russian ter- 
ritory and such a settlement of all 
questions affecting Russia, as will se- 
cure the best and freest codperation of 
the other nations of the world in ob- 
taining for her an unhampered and un- 
embarrassed opportunity for the -in- 
dependent determination of her own po- 
litical development and national policy, 
and assure her of a sincere welcome 
into the society of free nations under 
institutions of her own choosing, and, 
more than a welcome, assistance also of 
every kind that she may need and mav 
herself desire. The treatment accorded 
Russia by her sister nations in the 
months to come will be the acid test of 
their good will, of their comprehension 
of her needs as distinguished from their 
own interests, and of their intelligent 
and unselfish sympathy. 

7. Belgium, the whole world will 
agree, must be evacuated and restored, 
without any attempt to limit the sover- 
eignty which she enjoys in common 
with all other free nations. No other 
single act will serve as this will serve 
to restore confidence among the na- 
tions in the laws which they have them- 
selves set and determined for the gov- 








The Bolsheviki Peace 
Terms 


No compulsory annexation of | 
territory taken during the war and | 
speedy evacuation of such terri- 
tory. 

That political independence shal! 
be restored to all nations deprived || 
of independence by the fortunes 
of war. 
That national groups not inde- 
pendent before the war shall de- 
cide by a referendum whether they 
shall become independent or give 
their allegiance to some power. 
Where mixed nationalities occupy 
any territory the rights of the 
minority shall be defended by a 
separate law assuring educational 
freedom and administrative auton- 
omy, if possible. 

No belligerent country shall be 
required to pay contributions, and 
private persons shall be compen- 
sated for losses incurred thru the 
war from a special fund contrib- 
uted by all the belligerents on a 





ciples shall be applicable to col- | 
onies as to the parent countries. 
No commercial boycotts. 








proportional basis. The same prin- | 


ernment of their relations with one: an- 
other. Without this healing act the 
whole structure and validity of interna- 
tional law is forever impaired. 

8. All French territory should be 
freed and the invaded portions restored, 
and the wrong done to France by Prus- 
sia in 1871 in the matter of Alsace- 
Lorraine, which has unsettled the peace 
of the world for nearly fifty years, 
should be righted, in order that peace 
may once more be made secure in the 
interest of all. 

9: A readjustment of the frontiers of 
Italy should be [Continued on page 119 








The Austro-German Peace | 
1 Terms 


|| Forcible annexation of territories 
| seized during the war does not 
|| enter into the intention of the 
| allied powers. 
|| It is not the intention of the allies 
to deprive of political independence 
those nations which lost it during 
the war. 
The question of those nationali- 
ties who have not political inde- 
pendence cannot be solved interna- 
tionally. It must be solved by each 
government, together with its 
peoples, in a manner established by 
the constitution. 
The protection of the rights of 
minorities constitutes an essential 
component part of the constitu- 
tional rights of peoples to self- 
determination. 
Both sides might renounce not only 
| indemnification for war costs, but 
also indemnification for war dam- 
ages. Every belligerent power 
would have only to make indem- 
| nification for expenditures for its 
nationals who have become prison- 
ers of war, as well as for damage 
done in its own territory by illegal 
acts of force committed against 
civilian nationals belonging to the 
enemy. 
The return of colonial territories 
|| forcibly seized during. the war con- 
| stitutes an essential part of Ger- 
| man demands, which Germany can- 
not renounce under any circum- 
| stances. 
No economic warfare after peace 
is concluded. No discrimination 
|| against the subjects, merchants, 
| ships or goods of the other parties. 
The most favored nation clause to 
be granted for twenty years. 
No demands for payment of war 
expenditures, damages or return 
| of requisitions. 
Germany to evacuate occupied ter- 
ritory as soon as Russian armies 
| are demobilized. 
| Russia to take cognizance of the | 
| decisions of the people of Poland, 
Courland, Lithuania, Esthonia and 
Livonia for full independence and 
separation from Russian Empire, 
to be ratified by plebiscite without 
military pressure. 
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are fighting. Even on so crucial a mat- 
ter as their intention with regard to 
Belgium they have uniformly declined 


THE PEACE SPEECH OF PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE 


to give any trustworthy indication. 


On December 25, last, however, Count 
Czernin, speaking on behalf of Austria- 
Hungary and her allies, did make a 
pronouncement of a kind. It is, indeed, 


deplorably vague. 


We are told that it is not the inten- 
tion of the Central Powers to appro- 
priate forcibly any occupied territories 
or to rob of its independence any nation 
which has lost its political independ- 


ence during the war. 


It is obvious that.almost any scheme 
of conquest and annexation could be 
perpetrated within the literal interpre- 
tation’ of such a pledge. Does it mean 
that Belgium, Serbia, Montenegro, and 
Rumania will be as independent and as 
free to direct their own destinies as 
Germany or any other nation? Or does 
it means that all manner of interfer- 
ences and restrictions, political and eco- 














The Peace Terms of the 
United States 


Open covenants of peace, no pri- 
vate international understandings. 
Absolute freedom of the seas in 
peace or war except as closed by 
international action. 

Removal of all economic barriers 
and establishment of equal trade 
conditions among associated na- 
tions. 

Reduction of armaments to lowest 
point consistent with domestic 
safety. : 

Impartial adjustment of colonial 
claims. Interests of the populations 
to have equal weight with claims 
of sovereignty. 

Evacuation of all Russian terri- 
tory. Codperation and sympathy 
with Russians in their free devel- 
opment. 
Evacuation * and 
Belgium. 

All French territory freed and re- 
stored. The matter of Alsace-Lor- 
raine should be righted. 
Readjustment of Italian frontiers 
along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 

Autonomy for Austro-Hungarian 
peoples. 


restoration of 


| Evacuation and restoration of Ru- 
| mania, Serbia and Montenegro. 
|| Serbia to have access to sea. Inter- 


national guarantee of independ- | 


| ence of Balkam states. 


| Turkish portions of Ottoman Em- | 


pire. Autonomy for other nation- 


| alities. Free Dardanelles. 


Independent Polish state including 


| territories of indisputably Polish 


population, with access to sea. 
Association of nations guarantee- 


|| ing political independence and ter- 


ritorial integrity to great and 
small states alike. 
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nomical, incompatible with the status 
and dignity of free and self-respecting 
people, are to be imposed? If this is the 
intention, then there will be one kind 
of independence for the great nation 
and an inferior kind of independence 
for the small nation. — 

We must know what is meant, for 
equality of right among the nations, 
small as.well as great, is one of the 
fundamental issues this country and 
her allies are fighting to establish in 
this war. 

Reparation for the wanton damage 
inflicted on Belgian towns and villages 
and their inhabitants is emphatically 
repudiated. The rest of the so-called 
offer of the Central Powers is almost 
entirely a refusal of all concessions. All 
suggestions about the autonomy of sub- 
ject nationalities are ruled out of the 
peace terms altogether. The question 
whether any form of self-government is 
to be given to the Arabs, Armenians or 
Syrians is declared to be entirely a 
matter for the Sublime Porte. A pious 
wish for the protection of minorities, 
“in so far as it is practically realizable,” 
is the nearest approach to liberty 
which the Central statesmen venture to 
make. 

On one point only are they perfectly 
clear and definite. Under no circum- 
stances will the German demand for the 








Great Britain’s Peace 
Terms 


Countries having control of raw 
materials will desire to help them- 
selves and their friends first. 
Limitation of the burden of arma-, 
ments. 

German colonies held at disposal of 
a conference to be placed under ad- 
ministration acceptable to natives. 
Restoration and reparation for 
Belgium. 

Restoration of French territory. 
Reconsideration of the wrong of 
1871 and restoration of healthy 
conditions. 

Union of Italians with those of 
|| their own race and tongue. 

| Autonomy for Austro-Hungarian 
peoples. 

Evacuation, restoration and rep- 
aration for wrong done to all in- 
vaded countries. 

Turkish race to retain homelands 
including Constantinople and 
Thrace. Arabia, Armenia, Syria, 
Palestine, Mesopotamia entitled to 
recognition as separate nationali- 
ties. Free Dardanelles. 
Independent Poland, comprizing all 
genuinely Polish elements who de- 
sire to form part of it. 
International organization to limit 
the burden of armaments and di- 
minish the probability of war. 
Reparation for injuries done in 
violation of international law, es- 
pecially outrages on seamen. 























restoration of the whole of Germany’s 
colonies be departed from. All principles 
of self-determination, or, as our earlier 
‘phrase goes, government by the consent 
of the governed, here vanish into thin 
air. 

It is impossible to believe that any 
edifice of permanent peace could be 
erected on such a foundation as this. 
Mere lip-service to the formula of no 
annexations and no indemnities or the 
right of self-determination is useless. 
Before any negotiations can even be 
begun the Central Powers must realize 
the essential facts of the situation. 

The days of the treaty of Vienna are 
long past. We can no longer submit the 
future of European civilization to the 
arbitrary decisions of a few negotia- 
tors, trying to secure by chicanery or 
persuasion the interests of this or that 
dynasty or nation. 


jig settlement of the new Europe 
must be based on such grounds of 
reason and justice as will give some 
promise of stability. Therefore it is that 
we feel that government with the con- 
sent of the governed must be the basis 
of any territorial settlement in this 
war. For that reason also, unless trea- 
ties be upheld, unless every nation is 
prepared at whatever sacrifices to honor 
the national signature, it is obvious that 
no treaty of peace can be worth the 
paper on which it is written. 

The first requirement, therefore, al- 
ways put forward by the British Gov- 
ernment and their allies, has been the 
complete restoration, political, terri- 
torial, and economic, of independence 
of Belgium and such reparation as can 
be made for the devastation of its towns 
and provinces. 

This is no demand for a war indem- 
nity, such as that imposed on France 
by Germany in 1871. It is not an at- 
tempt to shift the cost of warlike op- 
erations from one belligerent to another, 
which may or may not be defensible. It 
is no more and-no less than an insist- 
ence that before there can be any hope 
for stable peace, this great breach of 
the public law of Europe must be re- 
pudiated and so far as possible re- 
paired. 

Preparation means recognition. Un- 
less international right is recognized by 
insistence on payment for injury, done 
in defiance of its canons, it can never 
be a reality. 

Next comes the restoration of Serbia, 
Montenegro, and the occupied parts of 
France, Italy, and Rumania. The com- 
plete withdrawal of the allied (Teu- 
tonic) armies, and the reparation for 
injustice done is a fundamental con- 
dition of permanent peace. 

We mean to stand by the French de- 
mocracy to the death in the demand 
they make for a reconsideration of the 
great wrong of 1871, when, without any 
regard to the wishes of the population, 
two French provinces were torn from 
the side of [Continued on pdge 116 


PRESIDENT WILSON HAS SAVED RUSSIA 


HE President, thru his momen- 
tous declaration to Congress last 
week, has saved Russia, if not 
for the Allies, at least from the 
arms of Germany. A separate peace 
between Russia and the Central Powers 
is now hardly conceivable. While a re- 
union of Russia and the Allies is yet 
remote, Woodrow Wilson has made the 
union which the Russians all along felt 
was morally in existence between the 
New Russia and America an accom- 
plished fact. The United States has 
stretched to the agonized Russian de- 
mocracy a hand of brotherhood and 
relief that spells salvation for the dying 
liberty of the great Slavic nation. 
The practical achievements of the 
President’s statement as regard Russia 
are twofold. First, it creates a Russian- 
American alliance. Second, it paves the 
way for a restoration of the alliance 
between Russia and the western Euro- 
pean democracies. As regards the first, 
it should be borne in mind that never 
has any Russian party or faction fa- 
vored a separate peace. Even the Bol- 
sheviki, forced by the exhausted masses 
and army to initiate peace parleys, 
made every effort to secure a general 
peace conference. The moderate Rus- 
sians have been urging the Allies in 
the last two months to heed the ap- 
peals of the Bolshevik government and 
at least answer its frequent invitations 
to participate in the armistice and peace 
negotiations by a. reasoned and clear 
statement of their war aims. Up to the 
break in the Russo-Teuton peace con- 
versations the Allies persisted in ignor- 
ing the pleas for such a statement, thus 
driving Russia into the arms of Ger- 
many. The cold and vindictive attitude 
of the Allies embittered the weary Rus- 
sian people more than the cynical atti- 
tude of the German peace delegates. 
The latter, the Russians knew, were 
the agents of hated Prussianism. But 
in the former they had still retained 
a vestige of confidence. Deplorable as 
their situation was, the Russians at 
Brest-Litovsk still made an effort to 
safeguard the western front during 
the armistice and peace negotiations. 
But they were still considered by the 
Allies as traitors and German spies. 


F anything was calculated to com- 
plete Russia’s march to suicide it was 
Lloyd George’s recent utterances, in 
the course of which he plainly washed 
his hands of Russia, serving thereby 
notice on Germany that she can do 
whatever she chooses with the prostrate 
Russian democracy. Perhaps the Amer- 
ican and even the English people will 
fail to see anything wrong in Lloyd 
George’s stand. But to Russia it was an 
immense disaster, especially to those 
who clung to the last to the Allies and 
their cause. To Russia it meant that 
she was deserted by all, left alone in a 
world of imperialistic and selfish na- 
tions, a ready prey for Europe’s hungry 
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beasts. Had Russia been powerful, she 
would probably have declared war 
against all western Europe. As it was, 
a heavy cloud of despair settled on her. 


T was at the hight of this desperate 
moment that the friendly voice of 
America was heard. Its effect will be 
enormous. Just as Trotzky, the Foreign 
Minister, was proceeding to Brest- 
Litovsk to endeavor to persuade the 
Teutons to discuss on neutral soil the 
Russian terms, which were so gener- 
ally vilified, President Wilson pro- 
claimed that the “Russian representa- 
tives were sincere and in earnest” and 
that they “have insisted very justly, 
very wisely, and in the true spirit of 
modern democracy” that the peace par- 
leys should be held in the open. This 
declaration of the President is equiva- 
lent to the sending of an American del- 
egate along with the Russians, and his 
demand that all Russian territory be 
evacuated and Russia’s political devel- 
opment be safeguarded by the general 
peace treaty is practically the creation 
of a Russian-American alliance. © 
There may be some extremists in 
Russia who will distort the President’s 
words. But the Russian people will ap- 
preciate their full import. The Russian 
people always have had unbounded 
faith in America. Their confidence will 
now have been justified. The American 
peace terms will be incorporated in the 
Russian. And the Russian delegation at 
Brest-Litovsk will henceforth speak not 
only in the name of the Russian people 
but also in the name of the great 
American democracy. A separate Rus- 
sian peace is therefore out of the ques- 
tion. The next consideration is the 
restoration of Russo-Allied unity. 
From a certain Russian viewpoint 
the Allied cause won its greatest pos- 
sible triumph when the Great War gave 
birth to a free Russia last March. 
Prussianism would have been doomed 
forever had even a general peace been 
concluded soon after the Russian revo- 
lution, for Kaiserism could not have 
existed long surrounded by a solid wall 
of democracies. Never was the Russian 
hatred for Prussianism greater than 
after the overthrow of Czarism. Never 
was the moment more opportune for 
the creation of an eternal union between 
the Russian and Allied democracies. 
But the hatred of the Russian de- 
mocracy for Prussianism was soon 
neutralized by a rising tide of resent- 
ment against the Allies in the ranks of 
revolutionary Russia. The latter was 
aglow with idealism, believing she had 
a world mission to perform. She met, 
however, with an icy reception at the 
hands of the Allies. The first question 
put to the New Russia by Great Britain 
and France was to what extent she was 
still capable of fighting. Her spiritual 
aspirations were ignored, derided, mis- 
interpreted and vilified. Her message 
to the belligerent world, embodied in 


the formula of “no annexations and no 
indemnities,” struck no responsive 
chord in the Allied camp. 

“To Russian revolutionists we always 
seemed the promiscd land of liberty,” 
wrote the Liberal Manchester Guardian 
soon after the fall of Kerensky. “It was 
to this country that leading exiles re- 
sorted, and here that much of their 
propaganda work was done. But to the 
Revolution when accomplished England 


as a whole appeared deaf and blind. 


The official attitude was cold and re- 
pellant. No effort was made to maintain 
a common understanding about war 
aims or to assist the revolutionary 
Government in its dealings with ex- 
tremists and pro-Germans. No sympa- 
thy was extended to them in their 
trials, their experiments, and their 
failures.” 

To an even greater extent was. the 
attitude of republican France toward 
free Russia cold and critical. For six 
months now those Russians who have 
the cause of the Allics deep at their 
heart have been watching with ever- 
increasing alarm the growing chasm 
between Russia and the Allies. The 
negative attitude of the latter and the 
positive efforts of Prussia unwittingly 
but effectively coédperated in driving a 
wedge between the Russian and Allied 
democracies. It was naturally in the 
interests of autocratic Germany to 
divide the Allied carnp, and they knew 
what to do, or rather what not to do, 
in order to achieve such a division. 
Similarly it was in the interests of the 
Allied democracies to create a new and 
living union between the New Russia 
and themselves, but they failed. If not 
for the United States, it is probable 
that a crisis in the Russo-Allied rela- 
tions would have occurred months ago. 


RESIDENT WILSON has now indi- 

cated the way for a resumption of 
Russian-Allied friendship. There is talk 
of a joint Allied war aims conference. 
Balfour recently stated in the House of 
Commons that such a conference would 
be held. Were this conference to adopt 
President Wilson’s sentiments and lan- 
guage, Russia might yet be restored to 
the Allied camp. Were England and 
France to change their diplomatic re- 
lations with free Russia, they might 
create yet a live union with her. Arthur 
Henderson as British ambassador and 
Albert Thomas as French ambassador 
to revolutionary Russia would alter the 
course of events at this turning-point 
in the history of humanity. It is a 
serious situation, but by no means 
hopeless. With the tremendous fortunes 
at stake, there is no reason why the 
Allied democracies should not radically 
change their attitude toward the New 
Russia. Indeed there is every reason 
for the immediate adoption by the 
Allies of a new foreign policy. Russia’s 
suicidal march can and must be stopped. 

New York City 
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E has a hard job,” said the 
man in the steamer chair 
as he looked sympathetically 
down the deck after a fellow 
passenger. “He is going over to see to 
books for our soldiers. Soldiers don’t 
want books. They won’t read.” 

A bit skeptical, the listener appealed 
to the Major. : 

“Light stuff. Something exciting. 
Won’t read anything else,” was the in- 
stant decisive answer. ; 

With these prophecies in mind we 
joined the work of the Book Department 
at the Paris headquarters of the Y. M. 
C. A. Books were few. Difficulties of 
transportation from England as well as 
America were in part the cause, for in 
war time there are things money can- 
not buy. But much of the situation was 
caused by an unavoidable ignorance of 
what books would be most wanted, how 
quickly and in what great numbers. But 
if the supply was short the demands 
from the field were plenty and it was at 
once plain that soldiers fail to read only 
when there is nothing they can read, 
and that was a state of affairs only too 
frequent. The Major proved a bit nearer 
the mark than the passenger, for light 
literature was ccrtainly popular. Senti- 
mental novels and books with deathbed 
endings were not in demand, but Op- 
penheim and Lincoln may feel they 
have not lived in vain. 

However, when the fourth letter from 
the same camp came pleading for a life 
of Gordon, Tennyson’s poems, a work 
on elementary law, one on electrical en- 
gineering, we began to think that ma- 
jors, even United States majors, may 
not live on terms of complete intimacy 
with their men. Paris was scraped for 
English dictionaries, French-English 
dictionaries, for atlases, for travel, for 
Kipling and Seeger and Serv- 


READING AT THE FRONT 


BY EVELINE W. BRAINERD 








Miss Brainerd, who was formerly on 

the editorial staff of The Independent, 
sailed for France this fall to work 
with the Y. M. C. A. in Paris 
and behind the lines. Books for distri- 
bution to the soldiers in France or at 
the training camps in this country will 
be promptly forwarded to them if 
they are left at any public library 
in the United States—Tue Epiror 




















of men in two huts with “very few 
books, and those about to perish of old 
age,” but it was hard for headquar- 
ters, even, to view as droll the visitor, 
on his way back to fifteen hundred sol- 
diers, who was thankful for a single 
armful of volumes from our closet. 

Every man who came to the door 
asked for high school and college text- 
books, from English grammar to the 
Greek testament. 

Among the special requests comes 
often the call for “a whole Bible.”” Now 
an English Bible in Paris is both scarce 
and dear. When by happy chance some 
friend sends one along with odds and 
ends of novels, it is pounced on and 
tucked carefully away for the boy who is 
sure to turn up within a few days. And 
hymn-books with music! One of the 
American churches in Paris sent in a 
few well-worn copies of Hymns Ancient 
and Modern, and they are doled out to 
the hut leaders more carefully than 
the pension keepers dole out sugar, for 
we have two lumps each of that. “Song 
books with the old rollicking airs and 
college songs would be more use than 
two tons of American tobacco,” ex- 
plains one man, as tho the reasonable- 
ness of his contention would make it 
more possible to grant. From Algeria 
some understanding donor has sent his 
old librettos of Gilbert and Sullivan 






operas, to the joy of the huts, and from 
the States have come a few precious 
packages of piano and band music. One 
worker in the Foyer du ‘Soldat was 
found carefully picking out the stalest 
of the vaudeville songs, and when ques- 
tioned on such an altruistic choice he 
explained “Our boys won’t care for 
these, but my Frenchmen are delighted 
with any American music.” What those 
same Frenchmen want, also, are pic- 
tures of the United States, to let them 
see what sort of a land these extraor- 
dinary new allies hail from. 

In the American huts, on the con- 
trary, the most popular wall decora- 
tions are the maps of France. Always 
so long as there is light enough to see 
there are groups around these. The re- 
gion in which the camp is situated is 
worn white by earnest tracings, while 
Paris is literally nothing but a hole. 
Her new friends are more destructive 
to her than the enemy. The hope of 
every Sammy is to come to Paris. Every 
picture, railroad folder, postcard, pho- 
tograph that can be found for the hut 
table is studied, and the call is con- 
stant for books on France, the history, 
the land, the people, but above all on 
the great city itself. “In our libraries 
please put at least twenty histories of 
France, and send us word how many 
more French histories you can supply,” 
wrote one hopeful secretary. Before 
such requests the lack of such books as 
these on this side the water is tragic. 


CANT as the libraries at the front 

have been and still are, little as they 
hold of recent publications, they are yet 
circulating thousands of books and do 
fine service all of the daytime. But 
night falls early and lights are not 
plenty and then comes the need for 
something lively, and new to 





ice and Wells, for “every- 
thing on the Battle of the 
Marne” and on international 
relations. Secretaries fresh 
from thcir huts and full of 
determination came into the 
Book Department, and the 
Book Department, popularly 
supposed to be slumbering 
nuder a cosy coverlet of red 
tape, would have wept, if it 
had the time, over the disap- 
pointments in store for the 
hopeful workers and the men 
back in the dull camps. 

We, soldiers of the card 
file and the order sheet are 
still grateful to the gentle- 
man who went promptly 
away, not stopping to watch 
the effect of his words. He 
had smiled at us genially 
from the door. “Just wanted 
to remind you, twenty-four 
books, twenty thousand men.” 
That man had humor and 
sympathy even for head- 








all. It is half-past five of a 
cloudy afternoon such as 
come so often in this damp 
land. Some four hundred 
men are packed close. as 
they can crowd within a 
hut. Here and there a can- 
dle held by some willing hand 
picks out the darkness and 
before this eager audience 
stands the secretary, reading 
Empey’s “Over the Top.” 
Two soldiers hold pocket 
electric lamps to light the 
page, and comrades relieve 
each other now and then. 
The book is borrowed, the 
only copy probably in all the 
line of huts that, scattered 
miles apart, serve thousands 
of men. It must be sent on so 
soon as may be to the next 
secretary, and so along the 
line, until in every hut has 
been repeated this scene of 
the intent men sitting and 
standing in the shadows, the 








quarters. So had the gentle- 
man who was taking care 


International Film 


only brightness in the room 


From Greek testaments and French dictionaries to popular fiction that falling on the reader’s 
and Broadway librettos, the men in the trenches are asking for books hands. 
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CEST LA GUERRE 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


spent three days at a base hospital 

back of the British lines. It was 

one of the big hospitals—a little 

temporary city of tents and long 
low-built wooden huts—and some of the 
best British surgeons are on duty there, 
in operating theaters as completely 
equipt as any in London. The British 
take good care of the wounded and their 
visiting friends. If your son has been 
injured you receive a letter to this ef- 
fect: 

“Your son is dangerously wounded. 
If you wish to visit him apply at once 
to the Foreign Office for your passport 
and tickets. If you need money for the 
journey it will be supplied on applica- 
tion to your nearest police station.” 

When the friends of the wounded ar- 
rive in France a motor car meets them 
at the boat and conveys them to the hos- 
pital, where they are provided with 
food and shelter. At the big hospital 
where I was quartered there were num- 
bers of mothers and fathers sitting by 
the’ bedsides of young men indoors and 
out, for the weather was warm and 
sunny. If the cases are not critical they 
read aloud to them or sit holding their 
hands and visiting. 

I went there the day after the big 
drive near Ypres. That night the 
wounded were coming in, but I heard 
very little groaning or crying out. That 
stage has passed at the first aid hos- 
pital close to the battle line. 

A physician said to me: “A scream- 
ing man is sometimes hard to manage, 
but there is always hope for him. I 
think it may be said that he generally 
gets better. It’s a hopeful sign when one 
can feel his pain and has the strength 
to express it. When the shock has dead- 
ened his nerves and so weakened him 
that he cannot make a noise he is likely 
to be in great danger.” 

They brought in a young flying cap- 
tain that night who had fallen at Ypres 
the evening before. His skull had been 
fractured and his face terribly clawed 
by shrapnel and both his legs had been 
broken by his fall. Next morning he was 
calmly sitting up in bed and smoking 
a cigaret. His forehead looked as if it 
had been raked by the claws of a tiger. 











| 
Mr. Bacheller has just come back to | 
this country from the battlefront in 
France, where he went as a guest of 
the British Government, and was given 
unusual facilities for observing and 
writing on every phase of the- war, 
both in the trenches and behind the 
lines. Mr. Bacheller is the author of 
“Eben Holden,” “Dri and I,” “The 
Hand Made Gentleman” and “Keep- 
ing Up With Lizzie.”’—THE Eprror 




















He was a young Irishman. Toward 
night his nerves began to weaken and 
he was a bit inclined to hysteria, but 
thru it all one could see that he was 
trying to control himself. Generally he 
calmly sat up in bed without a murmur. 
They are game to the core—these sol- 
dier boys. In hospital they find the gen- 
tle, sympathetic ministry of the wom- 
an’s hand. It is very grateful to these 
sturdy fellows who come in from the 
battlefields. Not many would find as 
tender care in their own homes, it is 
probable. 

Women do most of the work in this 
little city of the stricken. There are one 
hundred and sixty of them who run the 
ambulances which convey the wounded 
from the trains to the hospital—good 
looking English girls of well to do fam- 
ilies. I saw one handsome, blond-haired 
miss driving a hack. They are mostly 
girls who have lost their sweethearts or 
young husbands in the war. They keep 
their cars in order, change tires and 
do all but the heaviest repairing—these 
girls who but for the war would not be 
doing hard work. 

I found one of them working with a 
monkey wrench under her car. 

“How do you like this kind of work?” 
I asked. 

“Well, you know, I’d rather be taking 
care of babies,” she answered, “but 
cest la guerre!” 

Titled women sell candy and tobacco 
in the canteen. Among them are the 
Duchess of Albany and Lady Cholmon- 
deley. They have a long hut in which 
concerts and variety shows are given 
for the entertainment of the workers 
and the convalescing. 


They were very kind to me at the 
hospital. It was good will for America, 
I suppose. There was not an hour of 
the day in which some nurse or phy- 
sician did not come to my door to make 
sure of my comfort. In the middle of 
a cold night some one came and spread 
an extra blanket on my bed. 

The French women—even the richest 
of them—are at work. Of course there 
are many Lizzies in Paris who are too 
busy for work, but one sees hundreds 
of handsome young women who have 
taken the places of men on the railroads 
and in the workshops of the French 
metropolis. They have many women 
carpenters in France these days. 

I went to Compiégne the other day 
and visited the hospital where soldiers 
who have been burned by liquid fire or 
powder explosions are treated. A 
French physician has discovered a rem- 
edy for burns which instantly relieves 
the pain they cause and hastens the 
process of healing. It is called ambrine. 
The wonderful thing about it is this: 
where the tissues are burned away, 
leaving the sinews bare, the skin and | 
flesh return under this treatment true 
to type. By this I mean that if the tis- 
sues of a cheek and ear were destroyed, 
they would come back in exact match 
of the same features on the other -side 
of the head. 

I saw a very good-looking nurse 
dressing a man’s head which had been 
seared in a powder explosion. She chat- 
ted in good English as she prepared the 
wound for another application of the 
remedy. I did not know until later that 
she was the Baroness de Rothschild, 
herself the founder of the hospital. 
When I dined at her chateau that 
evening she told me that she worked 
with the wounded every day from seven 
a. m. until one, when she went home to 
luncheon; that she returned to her task 
at four and quit at seven in the evening. 
It gave me a new sensation to hear this 
beautiful woman in evening dress and 
jewels, whose wealth it would be diffi- 
cult to estimate, telling how she had 
become one of the working women of 
France. It was odd by the old stand- 
ards, but c’est la guerre. 





I would sing of winter apples, 
Now the trees are bare and cold, 
Now Jack Frost has stripped the 
forest 
Of its raiment red and gold. 
Lonesome now the orchard mon- 
archs, 
Bending to the wintry blast; 
Moaning for their swaying apples 
Which are gathered in at last. 











WINTER APPLES 


BY JOE CONE 


I would sing of winter apples, 
In the cellars warm and snug; 
Apples poured in dusty barrels, 
Or, mayhap, the old stone jug! 
Apples stacked in bins or barrels, 
Apples crimson, green and 
gold, 
For the party, or the “parin’” 
When the nights are long and 
cold. 


I would sing: of winter apples 
As the treasure of the farm; 
Sing of nights around the fire- 
place, 
the 
charm. 
Apples russet, apples yellow, 

Apples blushing as a bride; 
I would sing of winter apples, 
Jewels of the countryside! 





Of “wishing’s” mystic 
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Central News 
THE BRITISH HIGH COMMISSIONER TO AMERICA 


Earl Reading, Lord Chief Justice of Great Britain, has been appointed special ambassador to the United States. His position is of 
unique importance since he will combine under his control both the diplomatic service and all questions of finance and war purchases 
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Courtesy of the New York Times 


After three years and five months of fighting—a survey of the lines in 
northern France and Belgium. First is shown the limit of the German 
advance toward Paris, stopped by the French and British at the battle 
of the Marne in September, 1914. The line next above shows the posi- 
tions along the Aisne held by the opposing armies with little variation 
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THE RECEDING TIDE OF WARFAR! 


from the close of the battle of the Marne and the failure of the German 
thrust at Calais to the opening of the gigantic battle of Verdun ™ 
February, 1916. That, too, produced little change, since most of thé 
ground won by the Germans in the earlier stages of the battle wa 
recovered by brilliant French attacks. West of Verdun the British and 
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RHE WESTERN FRONT 


h gains in the Somme fighting are shown, which resulted early 


§ victorious operations about Arras and later in Flanders is also shown, 
Pring in the evacuation by Hindenburg’s forces of the positions 


and local variations elsewhere. American troops, in small numbers, have 
no Bapaume and Peronne and the occupation of those two impor- seen active service on two sectors. Infantry and artillery have been in 
ttle wat Mowns and many others, together with much surrounding territory, the front line facing the Lorraine border southeast of Nancy. Engineers 
tish and HF Allics. The ground wrested from the Germans by General Haig’s saw fighting with the British west of Cambrai several weeks ago 
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GETTING OUT THE 
COAL 


Our production of coal—- 
last year several million 
tons in excess of the total 
output in 1916—must be 
increased in even greater 
proportion in 1918 to 
meet our war demands. 
For tho the present “coal 
famine” is chiefly due to 
freight congestion there is 
also an actual shortage of 
38,000,000 tons needed to 
fill the normal supply 
And “the worst is yet to 
come,” announces Fuel 
Administrator Garfield. 
“Relief from the present 
fuel famine within sixty 
days is impossible. Every 
one must conserve and 
curtail the use of coal” 
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Weekly 


FOUR VIEWS OF A 
MODERN MINE 


The burro and pick that 
symbolize for most of us 
the workings of a coal 
mine are still used, but 
they matter little nowa- 
days in comparison with 
the remarkable mechani- 
cal development that has 
brought efficiency to the 
modern mine and safety 
to its workers. The train 
of “empties” above, going 
into the mine, can bring 
out more coal in a day 
than the burros and lifts 
used to haul out in a 
week. The coal cutting 
machine at the left is 
making a face cut 64 
feet deep at the rate 
of 18 inches a minute 


CHECK AND WEIGH DOWN IN THE PIT 
An automatic scale does away with the old system of petty graft A couple of miners have just finished loading up a car 
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PROFESSIONS ON A BUSINESS BASIS 


EL VERY business should be 
in motive a _ profession; 
and every profession 
should be in method a business. 
The national recognition and adoption of 
these twin-truths would give America twice 
her present power as a nation. 

Every business should be in motive .a 
profession. The lofty standards of honor, 
duty, science and service that the profes- 
sional man follows by temperament and 
tradition should lead the way in all com- 
mercial enterprize. 

But, equally, every profession should be 
in method a business. The union of system, 
specialization, profit and promotion that the 
great merchant or manufacturer daily and 
hourly embodies should serve as a standing 
lesson in all humanitarian work. 

The business man must learn subjective 
ideals from the professional man. But, even 
more, the professional man must learn ob- 
jective measures from the business man. As 
a specialist in personal efficiency, I have 
learned-twice as much from doctors, preach- 
ers and psychologists as I have from other 
efficiency engineers. But as a writer, I have 
learned ten times as much from business 
men as I have from other writers. The 
most valuable things any man knows were 
learned outside the beaten track of his 
trade. Whoever prides himself on merely 
knowing his job ought to ponder this state- 
ment. 


URING the past few years we have 

been consulted on efficiency problems 
by more than 3000 professional men— 
teachers, doctors, lawyers, ministers, writ- 
ers, bankers, musicians, photographers, 
welfare workers and others. A broad survey 
of the professional field, based on a thoro 
study of individual problems, leads to gen- 
eral conclusions affecting the great body 
of professional men, and applying to them 
all, no matter what their particular work 
may be. Every teacher, doctor or preacher 
ought to be a good business man; if he is 
not, he cripples needlessly his powers, and 
cramps wrongfully his opportunities for 
genuine service on a practical, permanent 
basis. The object of this article is to em- 
phasize the importance of business knowl- 
edge for the professional class. 

I do not know of a single profession that 
has been standardized, modernized, max- 
imized, on the efficiency principle and pro- 
cedure that have made American stores, 
factories and corporations the leaders of 
the world. If a man of science and a man 
of business get the same salary, year after 
year, the man of science should probably 
receive twenty to fifty per cent more than 
the man of business. He earns it. Why 
should the man who serves be the man who 
starves? Faulty method is to blame—with 
taulty custom and opinion back of it. 

The professional man today is handi- 
capped by incomplete business training; by 
devitalized food; by wrong conception of 
the meaning and use of money; by voca- 
tional uncertainty and unfitness; by waste 
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of motion, time, energy; by neglect 
of commercial system; by ignorance of 
operating costs; by lack of suitable adver- 
tising; by tradition hide-bound and rut- 
embedded; by class prejudice; by the nar- 
row mental horizon that marks industrial 


‘isolation; by absence of the ineentive that 


rises in the friction of close competition ; 
by unwillingness to learn from anybody 
outside the profession. 

The time of a competent efficiency en- 
gineer is worth $25 to $100 a day. He 
is paid that by large corporations. But he 
could not earn $25 a month if he looked 
to professional men as clients, with no 
other class of fees. Business men are glad 
to pay for expert criticism and vocational 
reform. Professional men are not. Here we 
have a condition that must be remedied not 
by efficiency experts, but by doctors, teach- 
ers and preachers with a broader, saner, 
clearer view of their own work and life. 
On this point let me quote a few examples 
of professional obtuseness and pigheaded- 
ness, revealed in the case records of cer- 
tain efficiency counselors whom I know 
personally. 

A remarkably fine teacher in a school 
that was running down had read efficiency 
books with a view to building up the 
school. He outlined a plan, which he sub- 
mitted to a faculty meeting. Whereupon a 
great hubbub ensued. The “cultural” mem- 
bers of the faculty proclaimed efficiency 
petty and sordid; the “practical” members 
voted efficiency faddish and theoretical; 
none of the belligerents knew enough about 
efficiency to pass judgment on it, but all 
supposed that, being college professors, they 
were qualified to pass judgment on any- 
thing. The one real teacher of them, glad 
to escape with his life and his job, took his 
plan away, and buried it on his darkest 
shelf, along with the dust of his other great 
ideas. 

A national association of a certain school 
of physicians had a presndent who knew 
how much the doctors needed businesslike 
methods. At his own expense, he retained 
a business counselor, to serve the members 
of the association. The expert diagnosed 
conditions, and prescribed certain remedies 
—financial, mechanical, psychological. How 
did the president's noble effort result? 
There weren’t enough doctors in the whole 
association who valued business methods 
to warrant having the prescription made up 
for these financial invalids. And the over- 
whelming objection was, that the efficiency 
engineer, not being a doctor, must be in- 
capable of advising doctors in any subject 
whatsoever ! 

A church organization had trouble rais- 
ing money, keeping up attendance, and get- 
ting the members to work. An efficiency 
man, besought by a prominent church offi- 
cial on a friendly basis, prepared a tech- 
nical report giving the right instructions, 


and -charged nothing for it. The 
good people were listening some- 
what favorably, when, alas, a 
doubtful brother mentioned 
mournfully that the business adviser was 
not a member of “our church,” and was 
even suspected of being unorthodox, theo- 


‘logically. Immediately, everything was off! 


How could a man with a touch of heresy be 
u proper guide in- efficiency? 

A professional union of more than 10,000 
photographers wanted an efficiency pro- 
gram, for reduction of costs, increase of 
business, improvement of the profession. 
A leading business analyst was consulted. 


‘He spent $50 worth of time in going over 


the situation, believing the union was finan- 


‘cially responsible; then he offered to con- 
‘struct a $300 business plan for $75, in 


view of a belated poverty plea by the 


‘union. This plan, if carried out, should 
-have added $100 a year or more to the in- 
come of each of the 10,000 photographers, 


But the union said they really couldn’t af- 


‘ford’ to spend ‘all of $75 on efficiency; 
wherefore, they hired a cheap near-expert 


for only $25; and thus, in saving $50, they 
lost a possible yearly gain of $1,000,000. 


HESE examples of childish professional 

folly are but a few that. have come to 
my direct notice. Efficiency annals are full 
of them. We waste no time on protest or 
criticism. But we do wonder why the ma- 
jority of professional men are dull-headed, 
slow-pursed and sour-hearted, when view- 
ing their own best interests. Would it be 
unprofessional to be unprejudiced? 

Last -year a certain corporation put 
$5,000,000 into the treasury by employing 
outsiders to tell the company how to run 
its own business! These outsiders were effi- 
ciency engineers. They knew little of the 
technical details of the industry, but were 
postgraduates in human nature, practical 
psychology, publicity, finance, economy, hy- 
giene, employment and equipment. You 
won’t begin to realize the possibilities in 
your trade or profession, till you hire a 
general business expert to teach you the 
general business principles now applying 
equally to all trades and professions. All 
good work interleaves and overlaps with all 
other good work; and the best corporation 
president or the best master mechanic 
would be qualified to teach the average pro- 
fessional man a hundred points in the 
man’s own profession ! 

You want clients—the business man 
wants customers. Well, what’s the differ- 
ence? The appeal to human nature that 
fills the aisles of a department store would 
fill the pews of a church, the halls of a col- 
lege, the alcoves of a library, the seats of an 
uuditorium, or the beds of a sanitarium. 
Progress demands publicity. Every great 
leader is a great advertiser. And it takes 
a better knowledge of the laws of advertis- 
ing to sell sermons or prescriptions than 
to sell shoes or pianos. 

Your day is long and tiresome, you lack 
energy, you need more help, more freedom, 
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more time for self-improvement. Why not 
utilize in your vacation the short cuts and 
easy ways of scientific management? Are 
you familiar with time and motion study, 
have you laid out your work on the quick- 
est route, is your equipment and supply de- 
partment mechanically perfect? 

You find it hard to make collections, you 
often lose on bad debts. Business men form- 
erly had the same trouble; they have de- 
veloped means, however, to bring almost 
any bill-dodging creditor to book, and with- 
vut offending or alienating him. Why should 
the slow-pay and no-pay customers be 
forced to be honest with their butcher and 
clothier but allowed to put off indefinitely 
their minister and doctor? A professional 
man is'a benefactor treated like a beggar 
when his bill arrives. He must learn finan- 
cial methods from the business man. If as 
many as ten per cent of your creditors pay 
behind-time or never, you should particu- 
larly study modern collection devices. 

You are perhaps the occasional victim 
of brain fag, nerve exhaustion, irritability, 
poor sleep, low vitality, or other signs of 
approaching breakdown. Then your diet 
must be analyzed. The brain worker whose 
profession demands not only keen thought 
tut nerve strain and moral responsibility 
cannot eat as the ordinary man does if he 
is going to reach the top and stay there. 
He must learn to reduce the heavy proteins 
and carbohydrates, but increase the pure 
albumins, phosphates and mineral salts; 
to regulate his meal hours according to his 
working day; to banish thoughts of work 
while he eats; to masticate and rest prop- 
erly; to enjoy his food to the uttermost; 
to create and perpetuate real hunger by 
daily exercize; to solve, in short, the per- 
sonal equation of the science of nutrition. 

You may be handicapped by excess of 
competition. The average town or city of 
the United States has, by the reckoning of 
business ratio, from two to five times as 
many doctors, ministers, lawyers, bankers, 


other professional men, as the local popula- 
tion requires. The law of demand and sup- 
ply that keeps a level-headed grocer, drug- 
gist or haberdasher from opening a store in 
the same block with another store of the 
same kind should warn the professional 
man to avoid the similar blunder of settling 
where, already, competition is too keen. 


.Perhaps, now or later, you should move to 


another field; or should outrun competi- 
tion by the modern help of commercial 
psychology and vocational efficiency, united. 
How, exactly, would you do either of these 
things most effectively? 

You are probably suffering enormous 
waste of personal resources by overproduc- 
tion and underdistribution. A business man 
who produced as much comparatively, and 
sold as little, as you do, would go bankrupt 
in six months. The most valuable commer- 
cial substance is brain fiber. The great en- 
gineers, inventors, promoters, corporation 
presidents are paid $50,000 or more a year 
for thinking so as to benefit large groups 
of people in a vital way. No matter how 
well or how much you think for a handful 
of clients, you are wasting nerve and brain 
force tremendously. Your problem is how 
to command retainers from large institu- 
tions; or how to resell, over and over, the 
original product or service that you now 
sell but once. An example of huge profes- 
sional waste occurs in the pulpit. A preach- 
er who serves a church twenty years has 
composed 2000 sermons or more—and 
buried each in his “barrel,” upon deliver- 
ing once. Why this utter loss? Two thou- 
sand pairs of high-grade shoes are worth 
at least $10,000; if a clergyman should 
wear al! these shoes only once and then 
discard them, what sort of names would 
he be called? Are his sermons of less value 
than his shoes? 

You are subject, daily and hourly, to 
the annoyance and hindrance of poor help. 
Only the clerks and stenographers who 
have been trained to equal their maximum 


output, of quality of quantity, by some 
large company even know what their maxi- 
mum is. Four times out of five, the em- 
ployee in a private office is a chronic 
slacker. Do you follow the methods of cor- 
poration heads in choosing, handling, 
equipping, educating, rewarding and pro- 
moting employees? 


HE whole situation boils down to this: 

whatever you do, or should do, in your 
profession that a good business man also 
does, he most likely does better; so you 
should find a way to learn from him. A 
profession that is not fundamentally a 
business merely hides in classic verbiage 
the road to failure. Thousands of young 
lawyers, doctors, writers, teachers and 
preachers half starve, while the young 
business men who were their college mates 
prosper and grow fat. Why? Because the 
first thing a young business man has to do 
is learn the rules of the business game. 

Billy Sunday made a hundred thousand 
penitent New Yorkers “hit the trail’ not 
because he was a good preacher—there are 
plenty of earnest preachers, but because 
he was a master of business psychology. 
Edison, Bell, Burbank, Schwab, Hammond, 
the Wright Brothers, the Mayo Brothers, 
are a few examples out of hundreds where 
the hight of professional skill joined to the 
breadth of business knowledge and the depth 
of business detail, produced national figures 
of achievement, service and renown. There 
is no professional work that would not be 
improved or enlarged by some business ad- 
dition or affiliation. 

How can you put business efficiency in 
your profession? We may note seven steps 
to take, as follows: 

1. Prepare a list of everything you do, 
or may have to do, in your daily work. 
Check each item that a subordinate could 
not handle, or learn to handle, thus reliev- 
ing you of all responsibility save that of 
the highest [Continued on page 124 
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PROFESSIONAL MAN’S EFFICIENCY TEST 


FOR STANDARDIZING HIS WORK, LOCATING POSSIBLE ERRORS, 
AND INDICATING PROPER BUSINESS METHOD AND EQUIPMENT 


Preections. First read Mr. Purinton’s article “Efficiency in the Professions.” Then answer the following questions. 
Where answer is Yes, write numeral 4 in space opposite. Where answer is No, leave space . I 
indeterminate, write numeral under 4 that seems honest. Add _ numerals for approximate grade in correlations and 
application of business principles to your profession. Please limit queries and problems to those having a direct bearing 
on your efficiency in war duty, as patriotic service no less than personal advancement must now be the aim of all 
Americans. Mail your questions to Mr. Purinton, care Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 


Do you believe that every profession should be in method a business? 
Are you studying efficiency from an expert outside your profession ? : : 
Have you standardized every mechanical -_ clerical operation in your work? ...........- ie aamraliedia 
loes innovation appeal to you more than tradition . . 
ad, onl faa to yourself, Mr. Purinton’s Independent efficiency articles, February to August, 

9 


Can you perform as much in eight hours as you formerly did in twelve? 
Io at least eighty per cent of your debtors pay within thirty days? 
Have you made a special study of modern business collection systems? ....++++++-+eeeeeeeeeeeers “e 
Are your eating habits regulated to suit your work, health, age, temperament? 

Is your location sufficiently free of competition to afford real opportunity? ..... ecaseccssceccerececs 
Have you escaped the chronic professional danger of overproduction and underdistribution — 
Are all your brain products utilized fully by some large re-sale plan? ..........seeeeeereeseeeerees 


Total gives your approximate efficiency grade in your profession. 
Copyright, 1917, by Edward Earle Purinton 


blank. Where answer is 




















An especially useful lamp for 
the professional man. Its 
long shade and eye protector 
assure good light on the desk 


This postal scale weighs your 
letters and packages—up to 
2 lbs.—and tells the postage 
required, at 2 or 3 cent rate 


A telephone can be very 
much in the way on a 
desk. This device will 
help you to keep “the 


An efficient chair 
is important — it 
should be the right 
hight and depth, fit 
the back acceptably, 
swing easily and 


voice with a smile” on a 
busy morning when your 
desk is piled with work 


noiselessly. This one 
was built for the 
President. $15 up 





Here is a bind- 

er clip that 

does away with 

the nuisance of 

loose papers. 

Easily attach- 

able and firm. 

You can use it 

to hang up the 

sheaf of papers : 

This radium dial 
watch can stand on 
the desk during the 
day and by the bed 
at night. It has an 
alarm. $14 to $20 


Do you know now where 
you can find string, mu- 
cilage, tags, fasteners, la- 
bels, key tags? This 
handy box holds a good 
assortment of the very 
things you want. $2 to $5 


Memoranda sheets right at 
hand, with daily record of 
coming events, make this 
neat tray a real convenience 


The glass desk-pad provides a safe 
place for memoranda frequently 
used. Always in sight, never crum- 


pled or soiled. It costs $4 to $10 A handy num- 


bering machine 
for bank checks, 
documents and 
various uses. 
Numbers from 
1 to 999,999 
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A set of neat wooden trays to hold letters 
and papers before final filing. It’s an ex- 
cellent remedy for a cluttered up desk 
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At the left a dignified, ex- 
pansible case for books or 
documents. It is made of 
oak or mahogany. $30 up 
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Bright little brass fasteners 
to hold related papers to- 
gether. Easily put on, they 
have a very good grip 
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Almost every kind of business papers can 
be filed in these boxes or envelopes . 
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ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF INDUSTRY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


T the noon hour I stood with a crowd 
A of skilled mechanics listening to the 
passionate appeals of a union leader. 
“Who gave you the eight-hour day,’ he 
shouted. “Was it the capitalists? Who got 
decent working conditions for you? Was it 
the bosses? No, it was the union. The union 
fuught for your good clothes and your half 
holidays. The union protects your wife and 
feeds your children. Have the capitalists 
ever done anything for you? Haven’t they 
always waged war against every step you 
have made upward? Could you have gotten 
where you are without the union? Then 
stick by it now! The capitalists have a 
new trick up their sleeves. They call it 
‘Scientific Management.’ They offer you 
high wages, higher even ‘than the union 
rate. Men, don’t be fooled! High wages are 
a dodge.. The bosses pay them in order to 
get you to work harder. They intend to 
speed you up to the limit, to make machines 
out of you, and to smash the union. When 
the union is gone wages will be cut. Then 
where will you be—drudges working like 
slaves for a pitiful hand out. Scientific 
Management is capitalistic greed in a new 
camouflage. I tell you "a 
But the noon whistle interrupted the 
speaker and his crowd melted away ih the 
direction of the time clock. I passed on to 
the factory office where I had an engage- 
ment for an interview with the man who 
was installing scientific management in the 
plant. I told him about the speech I had 
just heard, and asked him what he thought 
about it. He smiled tolerantly and said: 
“Oh, the unions don’t worry us much. They 
are ‘has-beens.’ There was a time when 
they were necessary. When factories were 
split into two hostile camps the employers 
on the one side, and the men on the other, 
the only way either side could get any 
concessions was by force. But we have done 
away with all that. We substitute harmony 
for conflict. What have the unions fought 
for? Wasn’t it higher wages, shorter hours 
and better conditions? Well we pay from 
thirty per cent to a hundred per cent high- 
er wages than the unions demand. We put 
in an eight-hour day in the whole plant, 
not just the machine shop where the union 
is strong, and we have standardized work- 
ing conditions. You see there isn’t much 
left for the union to contest. We have noth- 
ing egainst the unions. They can continue 
if they want to, taking care of educational 
and welfare work. But the collective bar- 
gain must go. There isn’t any place for it 
and it is fundamentally wrong anyhow. 
Men ought to be treated and rewarded as 
-individuals, not as members of a group. 
The only efficient way to pay a man is 
for what he does, not because he belongs to 
a union.” 





HESE two views—the labor leader’s and 
the scientific manager’s—are typical of 
their groups. Yet they are both wrong. 
They infer that there can be no common 
ground concerning vital issues where the 
unions and scientific management may 
mect. The most vital issue between employ- 
«rs and employees is wages. Scientific man- 
agement has not solved the wage problem, 
and consequently there is a basis for bar- 
gain between workmen and employers. 
The wage question has been summed up 
in the phrase, “A fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay.” That was a glittering ora- 
torical generality that meant nothing be- 
cause no man knew what constituted a fair 
day’s work, and much less was he informed 
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ss to what was a fair day’s pay. Since 
both sides of the equation were doubtful 
quantities, the only just way to arrive at 
a conclusion was by collective bargain. 
Then came Scientific Management, which 
claimed to solve the difficulty accurately 


‘and mathematically. ‘The new managers 


first tried to discover scientifically what 
was a fair day’s work. By motion study, 
time study, and fatigue study they accom- 
plished their desire. They have found out 
with astonishing accuracy what a fair day’s 
work really is. But what about the other 
side of the equation—a fair day’s pay? 

The followers of F. W. Taylor, the 
founder of Scientific Management, point 
with pride to Taylor’s experiments with 
wages. Taylor learned by the trial and error 
method that work may be divided into four 
classes, as follows: 

1. That requiring little brain and small brawn. 

2. That requiring brawn but little brain. 

3. That requiring brain but little brawn. 

4. That requiring both brain and brawn. 

Also by the method of trial and error 
Taylor found that men in each class could 
be induced to work at their best pace for 
the following increases in pay: 

Class 1—30-50% 
- 2—50-70% 
“  8--70-80% 
“  4—85-100% 

Since these percentages were obtained 
by experiment the disciples of Taylor claim 
that they are scientific and accurate. Thus 
they say: “We have now a scientific deter- 
mination of a day’s work and also a scien- 
tific wage rate.” Are they right? 


HE wage under scientific management is 
made up of two parts, a base rate plus a 
bonus. The base rate is always taken as the 
regular rate of wages in the community 
where the plant operates. For example, if 
day labor is paid $1.75 per day ordinarily 
in that town, scientific management accepts 
this as a starting point for rewarding the 
day labor performed: for them. In other 
words, scientific management makes no 
eilfort to ascertain a scientific base rate, 
but accepts the current one. This average 
rate may be set by a variety of causes such 
as mere subsistence, custom, supply and 
cemand of labor, and union agreements. 
Inasmuch as the current wage is not 
scientific and since scientific management 
does not try to find a more scientific sub- 
stitute for it, it is a fair question for de- 
bate as to what this base rate shall be. In 
normal times employers have an advantage 
over individual workmen in all disputes in 
regard to wages. Hence, a fair base rate 
cannot be set by agreement between an 
individual worker and the firm that hires 
him. Therefore there is room for labor 
unions even under scientific management. 
The unions and managers can come to- 
gether and by collective bargain ascertain 
what the base rate shall be. Because it 
cannot be set by any accurate method now 
known it should be established by the co- 
operation of both parties to it. 

The base rate, however, is not the essen- 
tial feature of scientific management’s 
wage system; its distinguishing mark is 
the bonus that is paid in addition to the 
base. What is the source of this bonus? 

The ‘success of scientific management 
rests upon the difference in amount of work 
that a good man can turn out when exert- 
ing himself at his best, and the amount pro- 
duced by the average employee. The aver- 
age, say, turns out ten pieces as a day’s 
task, while the good man at his best pace 


may reach as high as thirty pieces. Under 
present conditions the first-class man never 
attains this high mark because he fears. 
a cut in rates if he does. So the fac- 
tory jogs along with a product of ten 
pieces per day per man. When scientific 
Inanagement gets in control it guarantees 
never to cut rates as long as the job re- 
mains unchanged, and in addition it prom- 


jses to pay in proportion to output. This 


offers a strong inducement for the worker 
to make thirty pieces instead of ten. The 
cost per unit is therefore much reduced. 

Meanwhile the selling price continues 
where it was, because it is fixed by the cost 
of production in the average plant rather 
than that in’ the factory run by the new 
kind of management. There is a gap be- 
tween cost of production and selling price 
that is wider in a business under scientific 
management than in any of its competitors. 
That is to say, the scientifically managed 
plants earn the largest profits. 


NCREASED production as a_ result 

means a surplus profit. The question 
arises, how shall the surplus be divided? 
The consumer may get his share in a sell- 
ing price slightly lower than the average, 
but there still exists a goodly sum to be di- 
vided between employer and employee. 

The workmen say that the whole sur- 
rius is due to their increased activity. They 
have increased output 300 per cent; there- 
fore they deserve a 300 per cent raise in 
wages. The employer replies that it is im- 
possible for the workman alone to enhance 
the output. The management has made ex- 
pensive, extensive, studies of motions, 
times and fatigue; it has standardized ma- 
chines, tools and appliances; it has im- 
proved working conditions and relieved the 
worker of all tasks not directly related to 
luis job. Therefore the managers justly as- 
sert that the worker is not entitled to all 
the surplus profit. Furthermore, merely 
from the standpoint of expediency the man- 
agement must get a generous share of the 
profit, for otherwise it will now go to the 
trouble of installing and maintaining the 
new system by which the laborers get more 
money. On the other hand the management 
knows that it cannot take all the surplus 
because if it did the workers would refuse 
to increase production. Here is the dilemma. 

There is no way of measuring just how 
much the workers and managers each con- 
tribute toward the greater production that 
makes a surplus possible. The employers by 
their strategic position could, if they were 
unchecked, lay down the apportionment of 
the surplus without consulting the laborers. 

This is the opportunity for unions. The 
workmen ought to have some voice in de- 
ciding how the gains of scientific manage- 
ment shall be distributed. Inasmuch as no 
individual worker can hope to make his 
voice heard, then it is only by coérdinate 
effort that the end may be accomplished. 
Since the union organization is already in 
existence for just this purpose, it ought 
to be retained. 

Therefore there are two fields for the 
work of collective bargaining. By joint 
agreement between unions and managers 
a basic wage can be set up. When this is 
established, then again by codperative action 
and division of the surplus arising from the 
greater production under scientific man- 
ugement may be made the matter of arbi- 
tration between labor as a group and the 
managers. ' 

Philadelphia 














TOUCHSTONE—MR. GOMPERS 
A Master of Efficiency 


by the color of the mark it left on 

a touchstone,” averred a new Con- 
gressman in a speech in Gus Buckholtz’s 
restaurant in Washington. 

And then he referred to that “leader of 
the American Socialists, Mr. Gompers.” 

Now, Mr. Jasper, as one might call this 
Congressman, tho scratching the surface 
of things very lightly, and remembering 
advisedly that Touchstone is the witty 
clown in “As You Like It,” caused two 
colleagues to look upon him with frowns. 

One inquired, “Who’s wrong on facts 
row ?”’ 

The other pointed out that of course the 
leader of the two million skilled and dis- 
ciplined members of the American. Federa- 
tion of Labor is not a Socialist, no matter 
what one take that much-confounded word 
to mean. 

And then all three fell to discussing Mr. 
(sompers, and it was discernible that they 
represented three distinctive points of view, 
each illuminative of a large class of Ameri- 
cans. 

One point of view was demonstrated by 
Mr, Jasper, who had seen Mr. Gompers in 
the news photos of papers and of movies 
but never had been measured personally 
against him. Mr. Gompers wasn’t built for 
the movies—he is too short, too heavy, his 
back is too stiff. He wasn’t built for bow- 
ing and inviting; rather for force, relent- 
lessness, patience, strategy. Nevertheless 
Congressman Jasper had decided notions 
about: this little general and much-misun- 
derstood man. And millions of others have 
similar opinions formulated in a similar 
way. Audiences laugh at Touchstone Gom- 
pers and by that act one may judge them 
no less than the little man with the pon- 
derous heavy face, heavy under the eyes, 
and the short, heavy body as startling in 
its bulk as Dr. Steinmetz’s, and his air of 
bustling and insistent determination re- 
flected even in his determined jerky stride. 

And there is another class of Americans 
—a second class—who watch the strokes 
rather than the appearance of this epochal 
man. They know him as a hard-fisted re- 
lentless and incorruptible leader, the master 
strategist and-tuning fork extraordinary 
for that chain of many links strung round 
the earth, Labor. 

This second class, in short, is made up 
of employers. 

And there is a third class—the vast cara- 
vansary of organized workers, raw material, 
as it were, in every manufacturing plant 
in America—who love this Don Quixote, as 
others sometimes have called him—who 
really love him! And ask permission to 
erect statues of him and hear his kindly, 
characteristic “‘Go-go-go-go !” 

After all, thus, we see that, in fair meas- 
ure, we can judge a neighbor by his judg- 
ment of Touchstone Gompers—our indus- 
trial problem is that big and the leader of 
the American Federation army has a part 
that important in it. But, in justice to 
neighbors such as Mr. Jasper who know 
nothing about the labor situation in Amer- 
ica and little about Mr. Gompers therefore, 
end less about the question of all questions, 
the industrial question, let us add that any 
neighbor discovering much of personal 
beauty in this strong-hearted oak of a man 
suffers, surely, from that insomnia called 
an excess of enthusiasm over judgment. 

But in a man personal beauty is casual 
after all. Lincoln wasn’t beautiful—even 


= HEY used to test the fineness of gold 
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across all the distance and change of half 
2 century. And those of the public. who 
know anything about Mr..Gompers and see 
him otherwise than in news movies, and 
historians and employers, are not concerned 
much about the personal appearance of the 
man., The public,,and historians and em- 
pigyers, measure him about as the whole 
world comes more and more to measure 
every one—as great only in measure that 
his achievement and its influence are exten- 
sive and operative in the betterment of 
human kind. And how could the influence 
ct a labor leader be much greater when it is 
he who has,. with the devotien of a votary, 
brought American labor up out of the help- 
iessness that he looked upon long back, a 
boy on Londen’s East Side, when he saw 
in Spittelsfield, the silk district, thousands 
of weavers thrown out of trades that were 
traditional and handed down like heirlooms 
from father to son, marching in thousands, 
bearing signs, “We are starving.” Machin- 
ery and the industrial revolution had come! 
It’ was little understood then, and less un- 
derstood by these helpless workers. That 
spectacle was the A B C of his schooling. 
He started with that—started on that long 
mareh of his, with those short legs of his 
and determined, dogged head. and all his 
struggle and devotion taught him things 
undiscoverable by others, brought him to 
America to give his full life to the building 
of an edifice which he refers to as “a bul- 
wark of democracy”’—an edifice in which 
he has been the center pillar for many years 
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Mr. Gompers (at the right) talking 
with Secretary of Labor Wilson 


and the builder, too, an edifice impossible 
until he had demonstrated it. 

Then war came and he—a pacifist—was 
discovered suddenly to be—we must alter 
thé figure !-—a little man with the stars and 
stripes wrapt about him, making a speech 
for Uncle Sam. He “warmed up” in the 
course of that speech and said in an inter- 
view a little later, “We have heard the 
claim that democracy is not and cannot be 
efficient.” And then he averred that labor 
would help America show herself to be effi- 
cient in war as in peace. And, in fact, he 
was already helping, and he since has 
helped so efficaciously that it is literally 
no exaggeration to say that his office has 
been more referred to, more _ influential, 
more important vastly in the conduct of 
the war than the office of the Secretary of 
Labor—a literal striking truth! The only 
governmental agency for dealing with labor 
disputes in war time production was the 
Ibepartment of Labor. In the ensuing 
months quite new machinery for dealing 
with them was devised, and Mr. Gompers 
was the touchstone on which this machin- 
ery for the War and Navy Departments 
and the Shipping Board operated. He is a 
1ember of the Cabinet in all but name. It 
is no wonder the President went to Buffalo 
in order to make a speech and extol “his 
patriotic courage, his large vision, his 
statesmanlike sense and mind that knows 
how to pull—in harness more rea- 
sonable in a larger number of cases than 
the capitalists.” 


R. GOMPERS was a pacifist. Labor, 

rather generally, in America and in 
Europe. was averse to war—a fact that may 
have great promise in the days of Recon- 
struction. Now he is the patriot of all patri- 
ots in the Capitol. He was less a pacifist, 
perhaps, than he might have been if, in Lon- 
don, a boy of barely ten years working at 
a cigar-maker’s bench, he had not listened 
and felt the back currents of our Civil War 
against masters; and more a pacifist, per- 
haps, because his fine Jewish idealism 
shrinks at thought of any expenditure of 
blood. It was not ever that he was weak- 
kneed in his resolutions. 

He is a fighter, the scarred and wilful old 
“vet”, of literally hundreds of industrial 
wars, master strategist of them all; yet 
when he went to a summer camp a few 
summers ago “for rest and sport’”—com- 
forts he has seldom indulged—and had a 
gun, a dog, an opportunity to kill a bird, 
he couldn’t muster the courage. “I'll read 
and smoke instead,” he said. 

Then he took out one of his excellent 
cigars and rolled it between his heavy 
hands. One of the others watched and 
smiled. He rolled it along the edge of a 
porch railing; and again the others smiled. 

“Mr. Gompers, you must have been a 
cigar maker!’ some one said. 

Mr. Gompers nodded, smiling. 

It is easy to tell, in other ways, that he 
came from that trade of students and think- 
ers. 

He was a very efficient cigar maker, it 
is said, even when a boy the scion of thrifty 
Hollanders. Certainly he brought a knack 
for efficiency to America’s East Side with 
him when he came here, the eldest son, aged 
thirteen, for it was not very long afterward 
that he became No. 1, the first charter mem- 
ber—a fact he is proud of, and the card in 
proof of which he carries to this day—of 
his cigar maker’s [Continued on page 126 
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AUTOMOBILES, COAL AND EFFICIENCY 


DIRECTOR 


AVE you enjoyed a certain deficit in 

your coal cellar this winter? Unless 

you are one upon whom the gods 
habitually smile, it is probable that you 
have. It is probable, also, that, in the 
course of your search for the precious com- 
modity and your inquiries into the reasons 
for its unpleasant scarcity, you have dis- 
covered the chief root of the evil to be— 
transportation trouble. 

The transportation problem just now is 
the cynosure of all cynics. Conversation, in 
office and dining room, is centered on the 
railroads. In a few short weeks freight con- 
gestion and mail train vagaries have become 
a sort of national excuse for individual de- 
linquencies. If my answer to your letter 
does not arrive I shift responsibility in the 
case on to the railroads, even if my answer 
is as yet unwritten. And so it goes. 

I mention this because it is true that 
for anything to become a household word 
it must be either very frivolous or very 
serious. And I want to emphasize the seri- 
ousness of the transportation problem be- 
cause, when you analyze it, you can at once 
see how much more serious it would be 
without the passenger automobile. 

For the following interesting survey I 
am indebted to an article in the New York 
American, by F. E. Moskovics, of the 
Nordyke and Marmon Company: 

“Few, even of those most closely identi- 
fied with the motor car industry, compre- 
hend how miraculously the passenger car 
has conserved vast mountains of coal for 
America in this year of her first fuel 
famine. 

“Without our cars and the useful work 
they have done, this coal would have been 
consumed in transportation work by steam 
roads and by electrically driven trolley 
and interurban cars thruout the land. Fac- 
ing the peril of international coal famine, 
the work of the motor car in saving coal 
thru consumption of gasoline for transpor- 
tation work has been of stupendous value 
to humanity. 

“There are now more than four million 
passenger cars in America, to say nothing 
of half a million trucks. Each one of these 
ears we know will average 4000 miles a 
year—most of them will run 6000 to 8000 
miles, but let’s use the conservative 4000 
mile figure. On a conservative estimate the 
average car carries three passengers for 
practically every mile it travels. 
~ “This means that our passenger motor 
vehicles havé transported twelve million 
passengers—sixteen billion miles this last 
year. All the coal the steam roads, the city 
trolley cars and the interurban cars would 
liave consumed in transporting these pas- 
sengers has been saved for America and our 
allies and friends overseas. 

“Take it another way. Suppose those 
twelve million passengers which were car- 
ried by motor car had ridden entirely by 
railroad train—fifty passengers to a car. It 
would mean 240,000 loaded steam passenger 
cars going clear across the continent with 
twelve million passengers. 

“Such a colossal and stupendous emigra- 
tion of a city nearly three times as large as 
New York has never occurred in the world’s 
history. Think of the coal it would take to 
haul 240,000 railroad cars from New York 
to San Francisco. A railroad official tells 
us it would require at least 100,000,000 
tons.” 

The Independent has already stated, thru 
this department, a fact which it would be 
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OF THE INDEPENDENT MOTOR EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


well for every one to remember and cher- 
ish, namely: that the total annual traffic 
carried by passenger automobiles far ex- 
ceeds the total annual passenger traffic 
earried by all our railroads combined. With 
this fact in mind, imagine, for a moment, 
what our condition would be if all the pas- 
senger automobiles in America were to be 
wiped out overnight. The railroads are con- 
gested now. Passenger trains are being re- 
moved from schedules because the coal they 
consume and the crews they require and 
the engines that draw them are needed 
urgently for the transportation of freight. 
Figure the chaos which would result from 
banishing our motor cars and suddenly 
dumping their twelve million passengers 
upon the railroads. 

Yet there are some people who believe 
that the use of passenger automobiles 
should be curtailed if not prohibited for 
the duration of the war. 

Why not look at it like this: Since the 
passenger automobiles now in use take a 
burden off the railroads and save enormous 
cuantities of much needed coal, should we 
not increase and encourage the use of pas- 
senger automobiles so as to relieve the rail- 
roads still further and save still greater 
quantities of coal? 


HERE are people who urge the discon- 

tinuance of all industry and business 
which is not directly related to the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and military supplies. 
They would not make any motor cars not 
actually needed by the Government. In this 
connection I submit three paragraphs from 
Rabson’s: 

“Giving to the cause impoverishes our 
business and hence impoverishes the nation. 
An impoverished nation can’t win wars. 

“Earning for the cause, by increasing pro- 
duction and reducing costs, strengthens our 
business and hence strengthens the nation. 

“Nations whose business men first get 
this point of view, and put it into practise, 
will be the real winners in the present con- 
flict.” 

I am going to quote another automobile 
manufacturer on this subject. And lest you 
should be inclined to discount his remarks 
as biased, I want to remind you of the 
whole-hearted way in which the entire 
motor industry has coéjperated with the 
Government from the very beginning. John 
N. Willys says: 

“Is it not wisest for us to follow the 
policy of filling the Government contracts 
with the utmost speed and keep the rest 
oi our productivity going in accord with 
public demand, so that the vast army of 
American people at home are in a position 
to support the Government with a spirit 
of optimism, and also with enough money 
to help market the bond issues which are 
coming up from time to time? 


Ask the Director anything you want 
to know concerning motor cars, 
trucks, accessories or their makers. 


While The Independent cannot 
undertake to give in this depart- 
ment an opinion as to the rela- 
tive merits of . various makes of 
cars or accessories, it is always ready 
to give full and impartial informa- 
tion about any individual product. 


“I refer now to the broad interests of 
all American industry. The automobile in- 
dustry is so firmly entrenched as a part of 
the great transportation system of this 
country that those who know the part it 
plays consider it one of the fundamental 
essentials of this country today. But there 
ere other industries which have been classed 
by unthinking people as non-essentials. I 
believe such classifications are pernicious 
end dangerous. 

“What is essential to me may not be to 
you. As a matter of fact you may say that 
even the clothes you have on your back and 
the boots you wear are non-essential, be- 
enuse the North American Indians lived 
here in the same climate for thousands of 
years without them. Similar comment might 
be made concerning many industries. 

“T believe the public is capable of de- 
ciding what is essential to them and we 
should, after war needs are properly sup- 
ported, let the people alone to make their 
own choice of their requirements. 

“T> illustrate how imnossible it is for 
any man to determine his neighbor’s re- 
quirements, I was talking the other day 
to a man who was inclined to refer to 
motor cars as a non-essential, while he re- 
garded the railroad as a necessity. 

“That man did not know that several 
of his neighbors were saving dollars every 
year by traveling to town in their cars in- 
stead of by railroad. 

“He did not know that the motor car is 
taking an even greater part in the pioneer 
development of the country than is the 
railroad. Nor did he know that the seating 
eapacity of automobiles in this country is 
greater than that of the railroads. He had 
not been informed that the pleasure driving 
of automobiles is less than 15 per cent— 
probably less than the pleasure riding on 
trains and trolleys. 

“He had not considered that every auto- 
mobile parked down town in our cities rep- 
resents a man or woman on some time sav- 
ing business event, or that the 2,700,000 
automobiles in rural communities are trans- 
porting millions of pounds of produce daily, 
bringing farms nearer to town and saving 
millions of hours for productive time to 
farmers who formerly had to use horses. 

“He did not know that salesmen today 
are saving 10 to 50 per cent of their time 
with the automobile—leaving that much 
extra power for Uncle Sam. 

“He did not even know that Paris was 
saved in the battle of the Marne with taxi- 
cabs; that nearly half a million automobiles 
raade possible the sale of the last Liberty 
Loan to 900,000 people. 

“T asked him how we would have pro- 
gressed with the Red Cross campaign, with 
the war camp campaign, with the building 
of our cantonments if we had eliminated 
the motor cars? I asked him how we could 
go back to the old methods even if we could 
accept again the slow horse transportation 
used by our fathers—with the supply of 
horses now so greatly reduced. 

“TI asked him if he knew how much 
foodstuff would be required to feed the 
horses that would be required to do the 
work now being done by the automobile. 
He did not know. 

“I point out these things about my busi- 
ness just to show you how mistaken a man 
may be in his opinion about the necessity 
of any industry. Above all times, this is a 
good time for every man to weigh his re- 
warks and stick to those things he knows.” 
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Why You Are Not Paying 
50 Cents for Sugar 





In April 1917 the cables told of a plan proposed by Her- 


bert C. Hoover, then in London, which he described as “a 


plan by which the Allies can consolidate under one head 
the whole purchasing of food staples from our market, and 
not only will competitive bidding be abolished, but by co- 
operative buying on our side we can arrange the proper 
balance between the rights of producers and consumers.” 


This plan was favorably received by the sugar refining 
industry which has been on a war basis almost from the 
beginning of the European War. 


The war had brought the Allies into the Cuban market, 
resulting in severe domestic and international competition 
with no increased supplies. Naturally, prices of refined 


circumstances and seemingly to avoid paying proposed 
United States war taxes on refined sugar the European 
Allies purchased in Cuba the sugar which ordinarily would 
have come to the United States in the fall months. 


These conditions and especially the necessity of saving 
ships, led the United States and the Allied Nations to urge 
upon the sugar industry the adoption by voluntary agree- 
ment of the original Hoover plan, under the authority of 
the Food Control Act passed August 10, 1917. 


The cane sugar refiners and the beet sugar producers 
unanimously agreed to the Hoover plan as a patriotic act 
in the interest of the American people as an aid to the Allies. 


This is the significance of the appointment by the United 
' States Food Administra- 





sugar, both to the Amer- 

ican public and to the =, ae ae xi 
Allies rose under this |e 
forced draft. 80) 


Domestic sugar refiners, | 
since the outbreak of the " 
European War not only _ |** 
have safeguarded the _ |o 
United States supply but |: 
have maintained the low- 
est sugar prices in the 
world. This brilliant rec- \‘. -_ 
ord is due largely to the 
fact that sugar refiningis /*—~_/~\ 
in thehands of largebusi- Fi 
ness units, with an excess ith 
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tion of the Internationai 
Sugar Committee to 
which the Allies send 
representatives for Eng- 
land, France, Italy and 
Canada, and to which the 
United States contributes 
three members. 


Upon the success of the 
operation of the Interna- 
tional Sugar Committee 
under the direction of the 
Allied Governments, act- 
ing for practically half 
the civilized world, will 
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of refining capacity suffi- 
cient to supply all do- 
mestic needs, and so far all demands of foreign countries. 


Raw Sucar ———= (Duty Pao Paice) 


In the spring of 1917 there wasa serious attempt at the 
disorganization of the sugar refining industry, following a 
long series of attempts at destruction of sugar ships. 


Accompanying these incidents were widely circulated 
sensational reports predicting a sugar famine and sugar 
shortage, causing widespread apprehension. At that time, 
even with the assurance of ample supplies on hand, retail 
sugar prices rose in some sections to 20 and 25 cents a 
pound. 


The efforts of the American Sugar Refining Company 
to allay public alarm, to check hoarding, to accept a price 
less than that which it could easily have secured, and to 
distribute its product fairly and evenly among the trade, 
were of real public service. 


While there were great supplies of sugar in far-away 
Java which ordinarily would have gone to Europe, yet the 
necessity for saving ships became so great that Europe 
turned to Cuba for even larger supplies than previously. 


It takes a cargo ship 150 days to make a round trip 
between England and Java, while a round trip between 
England and Cuba can be made in 50 days. Under these 


MoextT Quotarions -Raw Sucar and ReFincd GramguaTeD Swone-Yeews 1913,1914, 1915, 916.1917, (918 -Compnnine eb Srowine Rerinne Dirrcennc 
Renneo Granuiatep === > (Nev Woursaut Price) 


depend the readjustment 
of the world’s sugar 
markets. This plan is full of promise to all the nations 
party to the convention. It is an assurance that sugar, 
although comparatively cheap in view of war conditions, 
will not by reason either of competitive or speculative 
activity be increased in wholesale price. 


Sugas will become stabilized in psice with sufficient 
profit to producers, refiners and merchants to maintain 
and stimulate production and to cover the cost of refining 
and of distribution. 


The marketing of Domino Cane Sugars in cartons and 
small cotton bags by this Company has helped amazingly 
during the pinch of the fall months, in giving a wide 
distribution among the retailers of the reduced sugar 
supply. : 


It will be necessary for grocers and consumers to watch 
carefully their distribution and purchases during the 
approaching period of readjustment. The refineries are 
now starting up and supplies of raw sugar coming forward 
but it will take weeks, and possibly months, for the return 
of normal conditions. 


Housewives can aid in conserving the sugar supply by 
buying these package sugars. 


In war times and at all times it is our aim to safeguard the interests of the public we serve. 


American Sugar Refining Company 


** Sweeten it with Domino’’ 
Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown 
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16-DAY CRUISE 
EXPENSES $Q4;°° VP. 


You make the voyage in a luxurious 10,000-ton 
steamer, using the vessel as your hotel for the entire 
trip from New York to and around Porto Rico, 
stopping at principal ports and return. All necessary 
expenses included in the fare. Splendid stateroom 
accommodations and cuisine. 


“Through Tropic Seas.” Address 
Passenger Department 


PORTO RICO LINE 


fat days of restful voyaging and you are i 
in the midst of the Gulf Stream, with fly- [7 


ing fishes darting about the ship. The warmth 
of Spring is borne to you from the south. 


Two days more and the gleaming shores and palm- 
clothed hills of Porto Rico welcome you to a land 
of perpetual summer. You enter a world that is 
combination of the romance 
and colorful life of old Spain with the conveniences 
of today. Each picturesque harbor holds a new 
surprise, each moss-gray fortress stirs your imagina- 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esqg., Auburn, N.Y, 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 
685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
a: 
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How to Use the 
Countryside Shop 


I—Write for our free Requisi- 
tion Chart. Read the list of in- 
teresting items it brings you. 








II.—Check the items you expect 
to buy and about which you want 
information. 


III.—Write on the blank pages 
all details and questions. Mail to 
us. 


IV.—As promptly as possible, 
we will make reply, drawing upon 
our files of information and the 
experience of our Expert Coun- 
sellors to give you helpful sug- 
gestions, 


THE COUNTRYSIDE SHOP 


The Independent Corporation 
119 West 40th St., New York City 
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THE PEACE SPEECH OF 
PREMIER LLOYD GEORGE 


(Continued from page 101) 


France and incorporated in the German 
Empire. 

This sore has poisoned the peace of 
Europe for half a century, and, until it is 
cured, healthy conditions will not have been 
restored. There can be no better illustra- 
tion of the folly and wickedness of using a 
iransient military success to violate na- 
tional right. 

I will not attempt to deal with the ques- 
tion of the Russian territories, now in Ger- 
man occupation. The Russian policy since 
the revolution has passed so rapidly thru 
so many phases that it is difficult to speak 
without some suspension of judgment as 
to what the situation will be when the final 
terms of European peace come to be dis- 
cussed, 

Russia accepted war with all its hor- 
rors because, true to her traditional guar- 
dianship of the weaker communities of 
her race,she stepped in to protect Serbia 
from a plot against her independence. It 
is this honorable sacrifice which not mere- 
ly brought Russia into the war, but France 
as well. 

France, true to the conditions of her 
treaty with Russia, stood by her ally in a 
quarrel which was not her own. Her chiv- 
alrous respect for her treaty led to the 
wanton invasion of Belgium and the treaty 
obligations of Great Britain to that little 
land brought us into the war. 

The present rulers of Russia are now 
engaged, without any reference to the coun- 
tries whom Russia brought into the war, 
in separate negotiations with their common 
enemy. I am indulging in no reproaches. I 
am merely stating the facts with a view to 
making it clear why Great Britain cannot 
be held accountable for decisions, taken in 
her absence, and concerning which she has 
not been consulted or her aid invoked. 

No one who knows Prussia and her de- 
signs upon Russia can for a moment doubt 
her ultimate intention. Whatever phrases 
she may use to delude Russia, she does not 
mean to surrender one of the fair provinces 
or cities of Russia now occupied by her 
forces. Under one name or another (and 
the name hardly matters) those Russian 
provinces will henceforth be in reality a 
part of the dominions of Prussia. They will 
be ruled by the Prussian sword in the in- 
terests of the Prussian autocracy, and the 
rest of the people of Russia will be partly 
enticed by specious phrases and partly bul- 
lied by the threat of continued war against 
an impotent army into a condition of com- 
plete economic and ultimate political en- 
slavement to Germany. 

We all deplore the prospect. The democ- 
racy of this country means to stand to the 
last by the democracies of France and 
Italy and all our other allies. We shall be 
proud to stand side by side by the new 
democracy of Russia. So will America and 
so will France and Italy. But if the pres- 
ent rulers of Russia take action, which is 
independent of their allies, we have no 
means of intervening to arrest the catas- 
trophe which is assuredly befalling their 
country. Russia can only be saved by her 
own people. 

We believe, however, that an independent 
Poland, comprizing all those genuinely 
Polish elements who desire to form a part 
of it, is an urgent necessity for the sta- 
bility of Western Europe. 

Similarly, tho we agree with President 
Wilson that a break-up of Austria-Hun- 
gary is no part of our war aims, we feel 
that unless genuine self-government on true 
democratic principles is granted to those 





Austro-Hungarian nationalities who have 
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long desired it, it is impossible to hope for 
, removal of those causes of unrest in that 
part of Europe which have so long threat- 
ened the general peace. 

On the same grounds we regard as vital 
the satisfaction of the legitimate claims of 
the Italians for union with those of their 
own race and tongue. We also mean to 
press that justice be done to the men of 
Rumanian blood and speech in their legit- 
imate aspirations. If these conditions are 
fulfilled, Austria-Hungary would become a 
power whose strength would conduce to the 


permanent peace and freedom of Europe | 


instead of being merely an instrument to 
the pernicious military autocracy of Prus- 
sia that uses the resources of its allies for 
the furtherance of its own sinister pur- 
poses. 

Outside of Europe we believe that the 
same principles should be applied. While 
we do not challenge the maintenance of the 
Turkish Empire in the homelands of the 
Turkish race with its capital § at 
Constantinople, the passage between the 
Mediterranean and the Black Sea being 
internationalized and neutralized, Arabia, 
Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria, and Pales- 
tine are, in our judgment, entitled to a 
recognition of their separate national 
conditions. 

What the exact form of that recognition 
in each particular case should be need not 
here be discussed beyond stating that it 
would be impossible to restore to their 
former sovereignty the territories to which 
I have already referred. 

Much has been said about the arrange- 
ments we have entered into with our 
allies on this and other subjects. I can 
only say that as the new circumstances, 
like the Russian collapse and the separate 
negotiations, have changed the conditions 
under which those arrangements were 
made, we are, and always have been, per- 
fectly ready to discuss them with our allies. 

With regard to the German colonies, I 
have repeatedly declared that they are held 
at the disposal of a conference whose de- 
cision must have primary regard to the 
wishes and interests of the native inhabi- 
tants of such colonies. None of those ter- 
ritories are inhabited by Europeans. The 
governing consideration, therefore, must be 
that the inhabitants should be placed under 
the control of an administration acceptable 
to themselves, one of whose main purposes 
will be to prevent their exploitation for 
the benefit of European capitalists or Gov- 
ernments. 

The natives live in their various tribal 
organizations under chiefs and councils 
who are competent to consult and speak 
for their tribes and members and thus 
to represent their wishes and interests in 
regard to their disposal. The general prin- 
ciple of national self-determination is, 
therefore, as applicable in their cases as in 
those of the occupied European territories. 

The German declaration that the natives 
of the German colonies have thru their 
military fidelity in war shown their 
attachment and resolve under all circum- 
stances to remain with Germany is applic- 
able, not to the German colonies generally, 
but only to one of them, and in that case, 
German East Africa, the German authori- 
ties secured the attachment, not of the 
native population as a whole, which is and 
remains profoundly anti-German, but only 
of a small warlike class, from whom their 
iskaris, or soldiers, were selected. These 
they attached to themselves by conferring 
on them a highly privileged position as 
against the bulk of the native population, 
Which enabled these askaris to assume a 
lordly and oppressive superiority over the 
rest of the natives. 

By this and other means they secured 
the attachments of a very small and insig- 
nificant minority, whose interests were 
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directly opposed to those of the rest of the 
population and for whom they have no 
right to speak. The German treatment of 
the native populations in their colonies has 
been such as amply to justify their fear 
of submitting the future of those colonies 
to the wishes of the natives themselves. 
Finally, there must be reparation for the 
injuries done in violation of international 
law. The peace conferenve must not forget 
our seamen and the services they have 
rendered to and the outrages they have 
suffered for the common cause of freedom. 
One omission we notice in the proposal 
of the Central Powers which seems to us 
especially regrettable. It is desirable and 
essential that the settlement after this war 
shall be one which does not in itself bear 
the seed of future war. But that is not 
enough. However wisely and well we may 
make territorial and other arrangements, 
there will still be many subjects of inter- 
national controversy. Some, indeed, are 
inevitable. 

Economie conditions at the end of the 
war will be in the highest degree difficult 
owing to the diversion of human effort to 
warlike pursuits. There must follow a 
world. shortage of raw materials, which 
will increase the longer the war lasts, and 
it is inevitable that those countries which 
have control of raw materials will desire 
to help themselves and their ‘friends first. 
Apart from this, whatever settlement is 
made will be suitable only to the circum- 
stances under which it is made, and as 
those circumstances change, changes in the 
settlement will be called for. 

So long as the possibility of a dispute 
between nations continues—that is to say, 
so long as men and women are dominated 
by impassioned ambition and war is the 
only means of settling a dispute—all na- 
tions must hive under a burden, not only of 
having from time to time to engage in it, 
but of being compelled to prepare for its 
possible outbreak, 

The crushing weight of modern arma- 
ments, the increasing evil of compulsory 
military service, the vast waste of wealth 
and effort involved in warlike preparation 
—these are blots on our civilization, of 
which every thinking individual must be 
ashamed. For these and other similar rea- 
sons we are confident that a great attempt 
must be made to establish, by some inter- 
national organization, an alternative to 
war as a means of settling international 
disputes. 

After all, war is a relic of barbarism, 
and, just as law has succeeded violence as 
a means of settling disputes between indi- 
viduals, so we believe that it is destined 
ultimately to take the place of war in the 
settlement of controversies between nations. 

If, then, we are asked what we are fight- 
ing for, we reply, as we have often replied, 
We are fighting for a just and a lasting 
peace, and we believe that before perma- 
nent peace can be hoped for three condi- 
tions must be fulfilled: First, the sanctity 
of treaties must be reéstablished; secondly. 
a territorial settlement must be secured, 
based on the right of self-determination 
or the consent of the governed; and, lastly, 
we must seek, by the creation of some 
international organization, to limit the bur- 
den of armaments and diminish the proh- 
ability of war. On these conditions its 
peoples are prepared to make even greater 
sacrifices than those they have yet endured. 








A REASONABLE REQUEST 


At the railway station a father and an 
eight-year-old were purchasing some fruit. 

“Father,” said the youngster, persua- 
sively, “if I were twins, would you buy 
the other boy an orange, too?” 

“Certainly, my son.’ 

“Well, father, you surely are not going 
to cheat me out of another orange just be- 
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PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
TERMS OF WORLD PEACE 


(Continued from page 100) 


effected along clearly recognizable lines of 
nationality. 

10. The peoples of Austria-Hungary, 
whose place among the nations we wish to 
see safeguarded and assured, should be ac- 
corded the freest opportunity of autonom- 
ous development. 

11. Rumania, Serbia and Montenegro 
should be evacuated, occupied territories 
restored, Serbia accorded free and secure 
access to the sea, and the relations of the 
several Balkan states to one another deter- 
mined by friendly counsel along historically 
established lines of allegiance and nation- 
ality, and international guarantee of the 
political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity of the several Balkan 
states should be entered into. 

12. The Turkish portions of the pres- 
ent Ottoman Empire should be assured 
a secure sovereignty, but the other nation- 
ulities which are now under Turkish rule 
should be assured an undoubted security of 
life and an absolutely unmolested oppor- 
tunity of autonomous development, and the 
Dardanelles should be permanently opened 
as a free passage to the ships and com- 
merce of all nations under international 
guarantees. 

13. An independent Polish state should 
be erected, which should include the terri- 
tories inhabited by indisputably Polish pop- 
ulations, which should be assured a free 
und secure access to the sea, and whose 
political and economic independence and 
territorial integrity should be guaranteed 
by international covenant. 

14. A general association of nations must 
be formed under specific covenants for the 
purpose of affording mutual guayantees of 
political independence and territorial integ- 
rity to great. and small states alike. 

In regard to these essential rectifications 
of wrong and assertions of right, we feel 
ourselves to be intimate partners of all the 
Governments and peoples associated to- 
gether against the imperialists. We cannot 
be separated in interest or divided in pur- 
pose. We stand together until the end. 

For such arrangements and covenants 
we are willing to fight and to continue to 
fight until they are achieved, but only be- 
cause we wish the right to prevail, and 
desire a just and stable peace, such as can 
be secured only by removing the chief 
provocations to war, which this program 
does remove. We have no jealousy of Ger- 
man greatness, and there is nothing in this 
program that impairs it. We grudge her no 
achievement or distinction or learning or 
of pacific enterprise, such as have made 
her record very bright and very enviable. 
We do not wish to injure her, or to block 
in any way her legitimate influence or 
power. We do not wish to fight her either 
with arms or with hostile arrangements of 
trade, if she is willing to associate herself 
with us and the other peace-loving nations 
of the world in covenants of justice and 
law and fair dealing. We wish her only to 
accept a place of equality among the peo- 
ples of the world—the new world in which 
we now live—instead of a place of mastery. 

Neither do we presume to suggest to her 
any alteration or modification of her insti- 
tutions. But it is necessary, we must 
frankly say, and necessary as a prelimi- 
nary to any intelligent dealings with her 
on our part, that we should know whom 
her spokesmen speak for when they speak 
to us, whether for the Reichstag majority 
or for the military party, and the men 
whose creed is imperial domination. 

We have spoken now, surely in terms 
too concrete to admit of any further doubt 
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or question. An evident principle runs thru 
the whole program I have outlined. It is 
the principle of justice to all peoples and 
nationalities, and their right to live on 
equal terms of liberty and safety with one 
another, whether they be strong or weak. 
Unless this principle be made its founda- | 
tions, no part of the structure of interna- | 
tional justice can stand. The peoples of | 
the United States could act upon no other | 
principle, and to the vindication of this | 
principle they are ready to devote their | 
lives, their honor, and everything that they 
possess. 

The moral climax of this, the cul- 
minating and final war for human liberty, 
has come, and they are‘ready to put their 
own strength, their own highest purpose, 
their own integrity and devotion to the 


Words of the Week 


Hetcoranp—The fortified island off the 
northwestern: coast of Germany which 
guards the North Sea ports of the Empire 
from attack. Helgoland (also spelled 
Heligoland) was at one time British but 
was ceded to Germany in exchange for ad- 
vantages in Africa. 

Portu—A French nick-name for the pri- 
vate soldier in the regular army. The name 
means “hairy” and may refer either to the 
difficulties of getting shaved when on active 
service or to the shaggy headgear which 
at one time were worn by certain French 
regiments. If you translate the word “rough 
neck” you come close to the underlying 
idea. 

SasoTaGE—A French word, supposed to 
be derived from “sabot” or wooden shoe, 
perhaps from the fact that striking work- 
men would sometimes smash machinery 
with their heavy wooden shoes. Sabotage 
is now used for any destruction of machin- 
ery or manufacturing equipment or for any 
injury to the goods produced by manufac- 
ture with the purpose of bringing loss upon 
the employer. 


NortncLiFFE—Lord Northcliffe, who has 
just returned to England from a _ special 
war mission to the United States, was not 
born a member of the nobility. His “real” 
name is Alfred Harmsworth, but the Brit- 
ish Government conferred on him his pres- 
ent title of Baron Northcliffe. He owns a 
string of popular newspapers of which the 
most important are 7'he Times and the 
Daily Mail. By means of these newspapers 
Lord Northcliffe has made himself one of 
the most influential leaders in British poli- 
tics. Altho he belongs to the Conservative 
party, he has always taken an independent 
position on current issues and he has 
played a part in making and wrecking 
cabinets similar to that of Premier Clém- 
enceau in France. 


Sinn. Fern—Gaelic for “Ourselves 
Alone,” pronounced Shin Fane, is the name 
of the organization now agitating for an 
independent Irish republic. An attempt to 
throw off British rule was made at Easter, 
1916, but the German ship conveying muni- 
tions to the rebels was sunk, Sir Roger 
Casement, who had been brought to Ire- 
land to lead the movement, was captured 
and the outbreak in Dublin was put down 
in a few days after 300 of the Irish and 
521 of the British soldiers had been killed. 
Fifteen of the Sinn Fein leaders were tried 


by court-martial and shot. But this stimu- 


lated rather than discouraged the Sinn 


Fein movement and the Nationalists who 


want merely Home Rule have been beaten 


in recent elections by Sinn Fein candidates 


who, however, all refuse to sit in Parlia- 
ment. 
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E began our discussion of what the 
Allies are doing for food conserva- 


tion by studying last week the 
measures that have been taken in Belgium 
and Italy. In this lesson we will go on and 
see what the situation is in Great Britain 
and in France. 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Up to July, 1916, Great Britain had 
enough food to provide about 5 per cent 
more than the lowest level demanded for 
growth and energy. But conservation was 
necessary, for “the right little, tight little 
island” is dependent on foreign countries 
for most of her food supply. With U-boats 
active it is unwise to count on normal im- 
ports. England, therefore, began trying 
three ways of saving food: 1, by eating 
less; 2, by eliminating waste; 3, by using 
food to the best advantage. As examples of 
this last they undertook to get more flour 
out of the milling; to limit the use of grain 
for brewing; to remove much foodstuff from 
cattle feed and industry to direct human 
use. 

At the same time the public was told how 
and why to save. Domestic science lessons 
were given in the press, in leaflets, and in 
lectures. The Food Ministry itself started 
a model kitchen on May 31, 1917, and 
showed right there how to prepare and cook 
food, and how by coéperation many can be 
well fed for comparatively little. 

There are fifteen divisional food com- 
missioners in Great Britain, and there are 
local food controllers and local boards. If 
more than four traders in foodstuffs, or if 
no woman or no labor representative is ap- 
pointed to a local board, the matter is tak- 
en up with the divisional commissioner 
and changes are made. Regulations can be 
enforced by the police, by local authori- 
ties, inspectors of weights and measures 
and by the Food Ministry’s own inspectors. 
A great deal, however, is left to the peo- 
ple. They are asked to codperate. It is dif- 
ferent in tone from Germany, where the 
people are told what to do. In England the 
people are “appealed” to, and “exhorted.” 

Grain is controlled by the Wheat Com- 
mission. This body looks after all the im- 
ports and sees that they are distributed 
thru trade channels at a fixt rate of com- 
mission. On the second of last May 
the King issued a proclamation ex- 
horting the people to save grain. Wheat 
flour must be mixed with 20 per cent of 
some other cereal. The bread ration is 
from 334 to 8 pounds a week, according to 
the kind of labor performed by each per- 
son. At the rate of 34 pounds a week, the 
consumption of flour would be cut to less 
than half the normal amount. 

Oils and fats are controlled so that there 
may be enough for glycerine, soap, mar- 
garine, and cattle feed. Butter is very 
scarce, and every attempt is made to sub- 
stitute margarine until butter can be ob- 
tained from Australia and Argentina. 

Sugar has also become a rare commod- 
ity. Before the war over half of the sugar 
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ited head-spacing device and improved 
receiving tray—all these exclusive ad- 
vantages—yet it’s the simplest stencil 
duplicator in the world. 


Ruled Forms Easily Printed 


Ruled forms of all sizes from 3 x § 
mch cards to 8% x 16 inch sheets are 
printed on the Rotospeed just as 
easily as form letters and at a cost 
of a few cents per thousand. 


Illustrations and Signatures 
Quickly Reproduced 


Sketches can be copied or traced on the 
stencil paper and the signature 






written so that a completely typewritten, illustrated 
and signed letter will be printed at one operation, 


Only One Model— 
Price $35 Complete 


This one machine does everything that a stencil 
duplicator can do. There are no accessories or 
higher priced models. The price includes full 
equipment and sufficient supplies for printing a 
thousand copies each of twenty-five different forms. 
The saving on this much work will pay the entire 
cost of the Rotospeed. 


Free Trial at Our Risk 


We offer to place the Rotospeed in your office on 
trial. We do not employ salesmen. The machine 
must sell itself. Write for our proposition and the 
Rotospeed booklet. Let us show you how others in 
your line of business are increasing their profits 
and saving expense the Rotospeed way. Just sign 
and mail the coupon, or pin it to your letterhead. 


Free Trial Coupon 


THE ROTOSPEED CO. 
589 W. Sth St., Dayton, Ohio 


Gentlemen :—Please send full information about the 
Rotospeed, samples of work and your free trial offer, 


Name 
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was brought from countries now enemies. 
lt now has to be doled out in rations, and 
consumers must register with some one re- 


= Nation's center, for the Nation; a — that prints all the now of the 





of time = money, this is your means. If you want a paperin — home 











ry which is sincere, reliable, h e Pathfind rs. If id appreciate hic’ 
tailer. Only one-half pound a week is al- dearly, fairly, briefly—here it is. eens ise to atcdacaes might ans eaend =a send cho reibander pay probation & as 
lowed to each person. weeks. The 15c docs not repay us, but we arc glad tolavestia acw friends. »Box39 ,Wavhington, D. 
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Y Forms for Keeping Accounts 


A and Records for Every Kind of Business 


IF YOU keep accounts or written records of any kind, you need this book. It will show you how you can simpuly 
and facilitate the handling of business records—how you can save time—duplication—drudgery and brain-fag— 
make your records instantly available and save 50 per cent of the cost of keeping them. 


WRITE NOW FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 
It May be Worth Hundreds of Dollars to You 
JOHN C. MOORE CORPORATION - 994 Stone Street, Rochester, N. Y. 



















































































Established Over Half a Century 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 



































ANNUAL SALE 


We are offering our entire stock of manufactured furs 


20% to 334% Discount 


Special Reductions in 
Men’s Fur and Fur-Lined Coats 







































126 West 42nd Street 
|] New York City | 



































| UP-TO-DATE METHODS AND MODERN APPLIANCES 


Should be installed in every department of your business organization. Are 
you acquainted with the ingenious devices which fit the exact needs of the 
business office of today? Are you using modern methods? If you want 
information write for our free Check List. 


INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


Plan and Purchase Department 119 W. 40th St., New York City 



























































There is no compulsory rationing of the 
public, but there is a voluntary weekly 
ration as follows: 


eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee 


FRANCE 


Germans worship government; French- 
men are rather suspicious of it. In France 
it has not been easy to fix taxes, prices, 
and rations. 

A sugar card has been issued. The al- 
lowance is 13 pounds per person a year. 
Our consumption is from 85 to 90 pounds 
a. year. A striking difference! 

The meat shortage is serious. To make 
up for lack of other foods the people have 
eaten more beef, mutton and pork. More- 
over, in the beginning of the war the 
French had to feed millions of French and 
Belgian refugees. Herds were also seized 
by the Germans. From almost 15,000,000 
cattle at the beginning of the war the herd 
bad been reduced to less than 12,500,000 
by July, 1917. Hogs were reduced from 
7.000.000 to 4,200,000; and sheep from 16,- 
600,000 to 10,500,000. The Government 
now limits meat to one meal a day. In 
order to meet the shortage they have had 
to cut down the soldier’s ration. You do 
not need to be told how serious that is. 

France used to consume 9,400,000 tons 
of wheat. It is estimated that she is facing 
a deficit of 5,000,000 tons over the period 
from September 1, 1917, to September 1, 
1918. America must send wheat! Bread is 
the staple food in France, the keystone of 
her arch of nutrition. There is no national 
bread card, but in some communities there 
are local regulations. The law requires that 
30 per cent of some other grain than wheat 
be mixt with the flour. The wheat flour 
is milled so that 85 per cent of the grain 
is extracted. To extract up to 77 per cent 
is considered as far as one can go and keep 
the best food value. If more is extracted it 
means keeping in chaff and particles which 
have no food value, and which are often 
harmful to health. The bread ration is now 
one-half pound a day. 

As matters stand now the monthly con- 
sumption of food for each person is: 
Wheat .. 

Meat .. 
Fats .. 
Sugar 

Perhaps this table summing up the 
amount of food consumed per person by 
four different countries will make it more 
vivid to us that we still have an abundance 
out of which it is our duty and honor to 
save for democracy’s sake. Here are the 
number of pounds consumed per person 
each month in four countries: 


U.S. England France Germany 
25.7 28.7 20.5* 18.97* 





*Present rations. 

Is not our lesson clear? We must send 
wheat, meat, fats and sugar to our com- 
rades in the war lest liberty perish. 

Next week we shall see what America is 
doing for the cause of conservation. 








IGNORANCE IS BLISS 


She was a very newly fledged baroness 
or duchess, or something like that. and 
somehow or other she was invited to come 
to the observatory to see the eclipse. 

She arrived about two hours late. 

“T’ve come to see the eclipse.” she told 
the professor’s assistant. 

“T’m sorry, but the whole thing was over 
an hour ago,” said the assistant, contritely. 

“Then,” said the dignified dame, “I will 














wait for the next.”—Ezchange. 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Emperor WILL1AM—Bear everything. 

Ina CLAIRE—TI haven’t one domestic in- 
clination. 

GLEN Buck—There is too much bunk in 
advertising. 

Secretary McApoo—What do we care 
about waste. . 

MARIAN WEINSTEIN—American men are 
iove slackers. 

MAXIMILLIAN HarDEN—Only a miracle 
can bring peace. 

Ruta Ricwarps—One must 
one’s nose or be silly. 

Irvin S. Copn—You never need an alarm 
clock if you keep chickens. 

Joun Burrovucus—The Turk is a gen- 
tleman beside the German. 

Joun D. RockereLLterR, Jr.—There is 
pever a break in God’s love. 

Noe, Buxton, M.D.—In God’s name let 
America take charge of the war. 

GENERAL PERSHING—Tell everybody you 
meet of our determination to win. 

GENERAL BELL, Jr.—I will judge every 
officer on his ability to handle men. 

VicE-PRESMENT MarsHaLtt—This is no 
time for pacifists to be running loose. 

Rev. W. T. McEtween—New York is 
the hottest salient in the United States. 

Tue Popr—It is a good thing that Jeru- 
salem fell into the hands of the British. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE—My favorite paper 
was The Independent before they improved 
it. 

CARL HERMAN TorGES—Good morals are 
only what the upper classes of society ap- 
prove. 

FrRaNkK A. VANDERLIP—War Saving 
Stamps are a security everybody can in- 
vest in. 

Joun J. Dirton—There is not a single 
representative farmer on the food commis- 
sions. 

Pror. T. J. LAwRENcE—If civilization 
cannot destroy war, war will destroy civil- 
ization. 

SECRETARY BAaKER—I have often asked 
myself, “What does this war mean to 
women ?” 

Ep Howe—I care nothing for Anna 
Shaw, Jane Addams, Sarah Bernhardt or 
Joan of Are. 

GABRIELLE D’ANNUNzI0O—The stars of 
the American Republic are our constella- 
tion of hope. 

Emperor CrnArRLES—The glorious suc- 
cesses of our victorious army fill us with 
patriotic pride. 

ADMIRAL VON TrRPITZ—I regret that we 
did not remain firm in the face of President 
Wilson’s threats. 

Don Marquis—The Hohenzollerns are 
not playing the “Holy City” on their vic- 
trolas these days. 

G. K. Cresterton—Even good govern- 
ment was not good enough to know God 
among the thieves. 

Ex-AMBASSADOR GERARD—The Germans 
are wonderful judges of wine, and at any 
formal dinner use as many as eight varie- 
tes, 

Cot. E. M. Hovuse—Ever since our 
Government was founded there has been a 
bond of interest and sympathy between 
France and America. 

PortEss LovisE E. CaNnN—I feel at 
each moment that my life is just beginning, 
tho paradoxically and by the same exercize 
I feel that it began before time. 

Lapy Durr-Gorpon—The sartorial art- 
ist no less than the sculptor, the painter 
and musician dreams of creations that will 
awaken a response in the soul of the world. 

Gen. J. C. Smuts—I shall not be sur- 
prized to see the time when our royal 
princes instead of getting their consorts 
among the princelings of Central Europe 
will go to the dominions of the outlying 
portions of the British Empire. 
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Illustration shows Efficiency Desks (equipped with complete specia! systems for the 
user), Desk Trays, and row of No. §00 line Sectional Cabinets in Super-Wood—for corre- 
spondence, bills, storage, card records, and documents. 


everything that is filed. 


The Desk That Helps One Man 
Do The Work of Two 


It seems as though “Y and E” Efficiency Desks must have been designed to help 
American business men cope with war-time conditions. 





ERE is a desk that both helps 
and serves. It is a complete 
business system in _ itself, 

built like a desk, used as a desk, 
called a desk, but in reality a filing 
cabinet containing the records and 
simplified filing systems essential 
to each user. 

In a “Y and E” Efficiency Desk 
you get a high-grade desk and 
filing cabinet cembined, at the price 
of a desk alone—with adjustable 
filing drawers for all standard-size 
records. 


The man who installs a “Y and E” 
Efficiency Desk now will find that he can 


YAWMAN AD FRBE MFG.(. 


190 ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 7 

Makers of **Y and E’’ Filing Devices and Office Systems 

Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Albany, JS _ Safe; () Transfer Cases; [) Index Tabs; 

Philadeiphia, Washington, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, 

Kansas City, San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles. Agents 
and Dealers in more than 1200 other cities. In Canada: 


The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd.» Newmarket, Ont. 








Styles and designs are made for 


do his work easier and in less time. He 
will be in a better position to help out on 
the work of men who have gone to the 
war. 

Conditions being what they are, you must 
expect to make certain vital readjustments. 
New methods and good systems are neces- 
Sary now as never before. For this rea- 
son, and without accepting fees, we main- 
tain a representative in every territorial 4 
district, engaged upon System Service. Fs 
We invite everybody to use this serv- 
ice, all the time; whether it be for 7 
laying out a set of systems for an / 
Efficiency Desk or the complete 





renovating of cost, purchase, "i Y and E 
accounting or filing systems, Rochester 
or ask at the “Y and E’ N.Y 


’ ol. 
74 Without charge 
or obligation, send 
information about 
the following records: 


Pi thie a Dh custome es 

4 For information about any 
Z equipment, check items of in- 
terest: [) ‘‘Fire-Wall’’ Steel 
Cabinets ; Super-Wood Filing 


8; 
7 Cabinets ; FP Machine Accountin; 
Equipment ; Blueprint Files; tS 


store in your city. 
Check coupon and mail 7 
for complete infor- 7 
mation. 


0 Filing Systems; [) Steel Shelving Sys- 
tems ; Efficiency Desks; [] Shannon Files 
4 and Supplies; (0 Card Records; [) System 
Service - 
Write same and address in margin, attach to letterhead 
and mail 














** The most sensational book of the war” 


THe BOLSHEVIK! ann WORLD PEACE 


un TROTZKY 


opening the eyes of the world to the fact that the 


Bolsheviki are really Anti-Hohenzollern 


As remarkable and unexpected as the man who wrote it. 


Six months ago he lived in a Bronx Tenement—Today 


he is dictating to the Kaiser 


Introduction by Lincoin Steffens, the man who knows him 


$1.50 net 
BON! & LIVERICHT 





Wherever Books Are Sold 
105 West 40th Street, New York City 
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Why Some Foods 
Explode! 


The combinations of food that most people 
eat three times a day inflict nothing less than 
a crime against their health and are the direct 
cause of 90 per cent of all sickness. 

According to Eugene Christian, the great food 
specialist, we eat without any thought of the 
relation which one food has to another when 
eaten at the same time. The result is that often 
we combine two foods each of great value in 
itself, but which when combined in the stomach 
literally explode, liberating toxins which are ab- 
sorbed by the blood and form the root of nearly 
all sickness, the first indications of which are 

‘acidity, fermentation, gas, constipation and 
many sympathetic ills. 

All of this can be avoided if we would only 
pay a little attention to the selection of our 
daily menu instead of eating without regard for 
the consequences, 

This does not mean that it is necessary to 
eat foods we don’t like; instead Christian pre- 
scribes meals which are twice as delicious as 
those to which we are accustomed and the re- 
sults which have been accomplished through diet 
alone are literally amazing. 


Eat Yourself Well 


Men and women who had traveled all over the 
world seeking relief from stomach and intesti- 
nal disorders without result—others who had ac- 
tually been given up to die—not just a few but 
hundreds—have recovered their full health and 
strength by following this great food specialist’s 
advice and without the use of medicines, drugs 
or strenuous exercises—merely through learning 
what to eat and what not to eat. 

There have been so many inquiries from all parts of 
the United States from people seeking the benefit of 
Eugene Christian’s advice and whose cases he is unable 
to handle personally that he has written a course of little 
lessons which tell you exactly what to eat for health, 
strength and efficiency. Over 100,000 sets of these 
lessons have already been sold, 

These lessons, there are twenty-four of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, luncheon and dinner, covering 
every condition of health and sickness from infancy to 
old age and for all occupations, climates and seasons. 


Send No Money SJ enrectiv 


To examine these twenty-four Little Eating 
Lessons in Corrective Eating, it is not @ Society, Inc., 
necessary to enclose any money. .41B 
Merely clip the coupon or write a Dept. 41 
letter and the lessons will be 443 Fourth Ave., 
sent prepaid. Quick action is New York City 

¢ You may send me 


necessary, however, as 

price of the lessons is to 4 . 

be advanced shortly. prepaid a copy of Cor- 
Mail the coupon now =” rective Eating in 24 Les- 
orwritealetterto = f sons. I will either remail 


them to you within five days 
é after receipt or send you $3.00. 


3 
Fourth Ave, 
N.Y. Cty # Address 


DARDS, we. 


Established 1874 


CHOICE FRESH FLOWERS 


Hardy Plants for House Decoration 
Hotels Supplied on Contract 


Orders filled in any part of the United States 
and transferred by Cable Code through our 
own correspondents in Europe and the 
British Colonies. 


N. E. Corner 44th Street and Madison Avenue 
NEW YORK 


We should all strictly adhere to the request 
of the United States Food Administration. 




















PROFESSIONS ON A 
BUSINESS BASIS 


(Continued from page 110) 
professional skill. Have each employee pre- 
pare a similar list of his or her daily duties, 
with all those checked that might be per- 
formed by a less expensive worker. On 
some list, every operation should appear. 

2. Subscribe for at least two of the best 
magazines on business method or general 
efficiency. (Obtain sample copies first, 
from your newsdealer or bookseller.) 

3. Let every employee, work list in 
hand, go thru each magazine as received, 
both editorial and advertising sections, for 
plans, ideas, methods or devices aiming to 
increase output, decrease cost, or improve 
character of his or her special group of 
activities. Let the employee answer adver- 
tisements that appeal, but spend no money 
save postage without consulting you. Ap- 
point a monthly or weekly conference, to 
look over the descriptive matter thus ob- 
tained, authorize expenditures, discuss re- 
ports from each department, receive sugges- 
tions, map out improvements, award merit 
marks, bonuses or prizes. If an employee 
wants a book or mail course that should 
result in mutual advantage, pay a third 
or a half the cost. 

4, Make your special study that of dele- 
gating your work to employees. The aver- 
age professional man could train  subor- 
dinates to carry 30 or 40 per cent of his 
routine duties. He must do this, before he 
can reach a high place in his profession. 

5. Compile a catalog of equipment, not- 
ing each tool, implement, machine, material 
or supply that your work demands. Then 
write for the Check List of Office Equip- 
ment furnished by the Plan and Purchase 
Department of the Independent Efficiency 
Service, 119 West Fortieth Street, New 
York. See how you measure up, on each 
item. Investigate new possibilities, to aid 
economy, speed, accuracy, publicity, emula- 
tion, satisfaction. 

6. Found a business library, and work 
it to the limit. You are proud of owning a 
professional library; but a_ professional 
library without a business library is like 
a letter without a stamp—it doesn’t carry 
far, no matter how good it may be. You 
should know, or have an employee who 
knows, the business principles of produc- 
tion, distribution, conservation, organiza- 
tion, codperation, promotion, publicity, ad- 
vertising and selling, finance. correspond- 
ence, filing systems, office machines, em- 
ployees’ education, welfare work, health, 
sanitation, psychology, personal efficiency, 
home surroundings, optimism and incentive. 

7. Join at least two of the great national 
efficiency organizations, to keep in touch 
with new develo-ments. Among the best 
known are the National Institute of Effi- 
ciency, Union Trust Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; The Efficiency Society, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York; the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Washington, D. C.; the Rotary Clubs 
(find local branch in directory of large 
city nearest you); the National Associa- 
tion of Corporation Schools, Irving Place, 
New York; The National Civic Federa- 
tion, Metropolitan Tower, New York. 

You can be master of ideals only when 
you are master of details. The broader 
your business base, the higher may be your 
professienal attainment. The finer your 
system, the fuller your service. You must 
save yourself that you may give more to 
the world. You must have money that you 
may be free of worry. You must learn to 
handle men that they may learn to help 
your work for humanity. You must gain 
leadership by letting go all that is less 
than leadership. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP 





WOOD-NO 


13 years ago metal-against-metal strip proved 
itself short-lived. Warping or shrinking sash also 
affected it. . 

Time has shown that only wood-against-metal, 
with metal tongue shaped as above, and mteal 
bearing rails, is against wear, sticking or 
binding. Likewise_it alone insures a w er- 


fitalways. Thatis why you 


Buy 
CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


E STANDARD FOR 25 
are Guaranteed 10 Years—but outlast your building. 


We equip windo doors, casements or tran- 
WRITE fot titustrated, descriptive book 
° Vv 
WRITE —t list of users in your vicinity. 
CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 




















Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 
Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 
venient to all theaters. 
Home-Like Rooms—Choice Cuisine 
L. C. Prior, Managing Director 
Hotel Brunswick Same M 














Efficient Living 
By Edward Earle Purinton 


is more than an extraordinary book— 
it is a course in Personal Efficiency. 
Every red-blooded man, from sixteen tu 
sixty, needs this book .as it will make 
him of more value to himself, his firm. 
his family and his community. Price 
$1.35, postpaid. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


119 West 40th St., New York 
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ONE MOMENT!!! 


WHY REMAIN AN AVERAGE MAN ??? 


AVERAGE MEN ARE AVERAGE WAGE 
EARNERS—NO MORE. LISTEN!!! 


Provided we can lay before you a plan thai will increase 
your salary or your earnings, perhaps to double or treble 
what you now make, will you pay us 10% only on your 
increased salary or earnings, after you have received 
this increase—not before ? 


We train you for a higher salary—for reliable 365 day per 
year health—for stern business power. 

Every one who is ambitious enough to train for a Big and Substantial 
Increase in their Salary or Earnings, MUST be possessed of three things, 
that is: 

ENERGY That uplifting mental and physical Energy that pulsates living 
fire through the person’s being—Energy Abounding. 


HEALTH That Reliable Health, Overflowing, and Buoyant, that swings 
life’s pendulum pleasantly and successfully. 


BUSINESS That overwhelming Business Power that is Limitless because 
it operates according to the hidden laws of Mind-Science and 
POWER attracts business people to you. 












































These three Pillars form the fundamental basis upon which our Course of Instruction is Built. 


YOU, YOU NEED THIS COURSE 


You will readily understand that in offering our $100 year’s This advertisement clearly tells you what the Course is 
course of training on such terms as stated above, we have a capable of doing for you, that it is a 12 months training sold 
very large number of applications to select from, so that it is at $100, but that if you enroll now and get your textbook from 
necessary to enroll at once to save disappointment. the publishers as explained upon the attached Enrollment, we 

Our guidance in personal and in business affairs, is, to a will take you right through the training, supply the 26 
large degree, based upon the student’s own particular private lessons, References, Chart; 18 Sections of Body, Brain and 
needs and business necessities, as told to us by himself and Energy Lessons, as clearly outlined below, for 10% only of 
as expressed in the “SELF ANALYSIS CHART,” which he your increased earnings for twelve months commencing three 










must completely fill in before we accept him as a student. In months after Enrollment. You may retain this advertisement 
every instance a “SELF ANALYSIS CHART” is mailed free. as our undertaking with you. Nothing can be fairer. 
——@———— 





_Have you reached that period in your life when you begin to feel impatient about your future prospects, 
SUCCESS has not yet crowned your efforts—the fact is, you have reached a VERY IMPORTANT 
MOMENT OF YOUR LIFE. Let us show you how to step to the road of SAFETY, HEALTH and 





















PROSPERITY. Why attract negative things which lead to poverty and failure—let THIS o o™) 
od ora nh be the DAWN OF YOUR SUCCESS by adopting psychological laws that = oo 
ead you there. 


— 0 


There is a separate Service for Students wishing to take up special branches of 
study on their own account, or those who are backward, or wish to study with 


the object of changing their vocation; particulars sent upon request. se 
The Health and Body-Building Section is most thorough and o** a 

complete, it is well to keep in mind that as costly as doctors’ ee” 

bills are, a weakly, sickly body hampers progress, and is «st o* 

far more costly even than doctors’ fees. Pen 


Address 












- . sd 
American Institute of Business yous you wae DRAPTED 
Psychology, wen If after enrolling you should 
175 Fifth Avenue 7 Cf e™ be drafted into active service, upon 
New York City wt - - furnishing us with proof of draft, we 
pot me oo” will complete the training and cancel our 
pe olen ‘ 10% reimbursement, thus you get our service 

x a ree. 






20 - As explained aboveJother than the 10% of your INCREASED 
se ~<a) a EARNINGS which you pay us AFTER you have RECEIVED 
cle THAT INCREASE, there is no cost whatever for the year’s training. 


Learn what your Charac- 
ter, Abilities, Talents and 
Powers are. This SELF- 












For housewives and women where opportunities arise for increased SAVINGS N 3. 
oF ae ei | penn and creative thought, it is INCREASED SAVINGS instead of ANALYSIS sent FREE 
EARNINGS. 
If the words “ENROLL ME” are not filled in below we cannot DIRECTIONS FOR ENROLLMENT 





‘accept this coupon as an enrollment and will treat it simply as an 
application for our Booklet and Analysis Chart. 





To avoid delay I wish you to enroll me at once for 
your one year’s Course of Training as sold at $100, which 
includes 26 Mental, Business, Health and Energy Lessons 
























































Name EE PE ST ee ee ee re ee ee ee ee ee ee eT eT mi’ Individual Monthly Lecture References—18 Sections 

of Six Lessons on Body, Brain and Energy Building— 

a a bee ciee ROR are Ne eee new eae Self-Analysis Chart—Review Sotiaen dal Progress Reports. 

For this full and complete year’s trainin am to pay you 

NOTICE ONLY 10% on my INCREASED. SALARY or EARN- 

This advertisement tells the FULL STORY how you INGS for one year, commencing three months after the 

can rise from the mediocre rut to Wealth, Success, Health training starts. I will order my Encyclopedia Text Book 

and Happiness and you only pay us 10% on your IN- direct from the publisher and arrange to pay them $1 

CREASED EARNINGS for one year for the full Course down and $2 monthly immediately upon receipt of your 
and service we render you. IF YOU WISH TO ENROLL reply, giving me their address. 





AT ONCE SO AS TO SAVE DELAY PUT THE BD <r 
WORDS “ENROLL ME” THERE, on that line. 


Address, AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY, "NEW YORK CITY 
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Lvery Day 
is Cleaning 


fe 


The use 


of a Bissell’s 





Vacuum Sweeper 
prevents dust and dirt 
from accumulating in your 
rugs. It cleans so much 
better than any other method 
that every day is actually clean- 
ing day—minus the heavy, back 
breaking work. You would be sur- 
prised to see how much dirt a 


BISSELL’S 


Vacuum Sweeper 


will take out of a rug even after it 
has been carefully swept by the old 
broom method 

Even though hand operated, the 
Bissell Vacuum Sweeper creates 
sufficient suction to remove the fine 
dust which the broom simply forces 
deeper into the carpet—or at best 
only stirs up. 

And the Bissell Vacuum Sweeper 
is so easy to operate. After it is 
once in use, the drudgery which it 
takes out of housekeeping is just as 
1 oticeable as the extra amount of 
dirt that it takes out of carpets 
and rugs. 

Priced at $6.00 to $12.50; Cyco 
Rall-Pearing Carpet Sweepers, $3.25 
to $6.25—<denending on style and lo- 
cality At dealers’ everywhere. 

Booklet on request. (343) 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Oldest gat | Laspest Swee we! Makers 
Rapids, 
Mages in oat oa E, 
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DIVIDENDS 
Ww ESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


A FB oad “ry po or po gt per cent. 
(87% cents per share) on the COMMON stock of 
this Company for the quarter ending Dec. ° 
1917, will be paid Jan, 31, 1918, to stockholders 
of record as of Dec, 31, 1917. 

H, F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 21, 1917. 


American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Tuesday, January 15, 1918, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on: Monday, December 31, 1917. 


G. D. MILNE, Treasurer. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE OF THE 
AMERICAN LIGHT 
& TRACTION COMPANY 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held January 2nd, 1918, declared a 
CASH dividend of 1% Per Cent. on the Preferred 
Stock, a CASH dividend of 2 Per Cent. on 
the Common Stock, and a dividend at the rate 
of 2% shares of Common Stock on every one 
hundred (100) shares of Common Stock outstand- 
ing, all payable February Ist, 1918, 

The Transfer Rooks will close at 3:00 o'clock 

. M. Jannary 10th, 1918, and will reopen at 
10:00 o’clock A. M. on January 28th, 1918, 


Cc. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 














TOUCHSTONE 
MR. GOMPERS 


(Continued from page 113) 


union. And there is something significant, 
too, in the habit he had of reading, even in 
those early days when he was a boy hidden 
away deep in a vast and populated plain of 
tenements; and in his habit of setting up 
on the clear space on his work-bench some- 
thing to read, whenever his finished work 
was out of the way. “I used to forget 
whether I had eaten my lunch,” he told me. 

He got his powers of concentration, he 
got his rare knowledge of the masters of 
literature in three languages other than 
Innglish, by reading. It seems that of all 
our major Americans he is, thus, most 
strictly self-made; for there was no mere 
opportunity he needed to prepare for, no 
chance, no favoritism, for the American 
Federation of Labor was an impossibility 
until he conceived and developed it, and 
now, without doubt, it is the most power- 
ful single force in the affairs of the United 
States. 

Sometimes he is to be found working 
shortly after dawn ; sometimes, in the stress 
of conventions or his work in Washington, 
he is “at it’ before dawn; he is ready to 
work before dawn, in fact, almost any day 
in the year, except the 27th of January. 

The 27th of January is his birthday—the 
day of all days for him and his family. and 
their friends. 

Hardly any description of his home and 
of the large family of sons and daughters 
grown there could be quite adequate, for it 
is the spirit, not the tint and texture and 
vesture, that are important there. It is not 
a rich home. Mr. Gompers received, as 
president of the American Federation of 
Labor, nothing; not an office even, in the 
first four years of his work, then for five 
years only $1200, than for five more 
only $1500; and tho that salary has been 
increased to $7000, still the increase 
simply reminds this  hard-fisted pro- 
tagonist that what he has, other union men 
have an equal right to. In other words he 
gives away a great deal of money. It has 
been said that there has never been a union 
man refused aid by him, if really in want; 
and it is also said by individuals who have 
known him and his family for years that 
in days gone he has actually caused his 
family privation by giving freely while un- 
derestimating his own family needs. Some- 
times they were very poor; sometimes his 
generosity made them unexpectedly poorer ; 
but they were all in love with a central 
loyalty. That central loyalty was organized 
labor, the chain whose links constitute 
much of our modern industrial civilization. 
Before he 
American Federation, while still in New 
York, Governor Hill offered to lessen his 
poverty by making him Commissioner of 
Arbitration at $3000 a year, tho he was 
erning hardly $20 a week. He “talked it 
over with his wife” and refused. The Demo- 
crats and Republicans got together and 
nominated him for the New York Senate. 
He went home and talked it over—and re- 
fused! Then a nomination to Congress was 
offered him. He refused. President McKin- 
ley offered him a place on the Industrial 
Commission. He refused. And then, one 
day, rather surreptiously but straight 
across table, “the other side’— i. e. one of 
the manufacturing associations, as its rec- 
ords later displayed—offered him $45,000 
in eash and life tenure of a sinecure— 
and he refused. “Life is just struggle and 
burden-bearing,” he said, turning, glad, to 
his central loyalty again. 

“Life is struggle,” he has said over and 


was made president of the}- 











What’s Coming? 


Babson’s investment bulletin, 
which will be off the press about 
January 1, will carefully analyze 


‘The Outlook for 1918”’ 


It will discuss the extraordinary 
conditions of the stock and bond 
market here and abroad. 


This bulletin is of vital interest to 
investors and bankers, to whom 
it will be sent free. 


Write at once to insure getting a copy. 
Address Dept. I-13 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Characterin the World 


MAXIMUM PROFIT 
7 minum RISK 


] require diversified investing 
@ ‘| Our library on diversified investments 
is universally recognized _by successful 
investors of prominence in all matters 
pertaining to stocks and bonds. Any of 
the following books sent free upon re- 
quest for 54-IN, stating numbers: 
. Investor’s Pocket Manual 
. Standard Oil Blue Book 
. Independent Oil Book 
Sugar Stocks Handbook 
Copper Stocks Handbook 
Motor Stocks Handbook 
. Silver Stocks Handbook 
. Tobacco Stocks Handbook 
. Steel Stocks Handbook. 
Twenty Payment Booklet. 
f! Free service is continued fortnightly 
by mailing our publication, 
**Investment Opportunities’’ 
also by,correspondence in reply to all inquiries 
made o@ our Statistical Department. 
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CLOSEOF TRANSFER BOOKS 


LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo., JANUARY 2nd, 1918. 


The Transfer Books of the Registered 5% bonds 
of LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO COMPANY 
will close at 3 o’clock P. M., January 15th, 1918, 
for the payment of interest on said bonds, due 
February 1st, 1918, and will re-open at 10 o'clock 
A. M. February 2nd, 1918. 

T. T. ANDERSON, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 


Service of The Independent 


A constantly increasing number of read- 
ers are securing valuable information 
through the Insurance Service Department 
conducted by W. E. Underwood, Director. 
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tion: “Life is a struggle, but remember, 
impatience to win all, loses all!” 

His philosophy is that of struggle. “Al- 
ways a little more, always a little more,” 
he has urged; but never “All.” He is will- 
ing to strike in peace for better hours, 
wages, working conditions, but he never 
strikes in order to bring about a revolution 
or a reversal in conditions. The I. W. W. 
are confident that there is class relation- 
ship in America and that one class must 
be disestablished to give place to the other. 
but Mr. Gompers is quite willing that there 
shall be “the two sides” so long as his 


over. And one day he cautioned a comven- | =ApiliIQ0iiQ{iiittt — 


ing conditions.” “There would not 
have to be labor unions,” he said, “if all 
employers were like Henry Ford.” He 
thinks of democracy as the condition in 
which there are no bonds laid on the hap- 
piness of any class, and his faith is that 
labor organizations thwarts such bonds. 
That is why he told me, there in his office, 
behind his flat desk, “Labor organization 
is the bulwark of democracy.” That is his 
faith. 

He looks with satisfaction on the ful- 
fillment of the promise of organization, of 
course. But he looks far beyond the far 
limits of his old time dreams now. All the 
satisfactions he has won—international 
honors and representations, this perfection | 
in the use of the English language, this 
rare ability as a pamphleteer, this knack 
of lecturing and being called “professor” 
at such erudite places as Harvard, Cornell, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and this honor of 
having the busy President of the United 
States take a week-end to immortalize him 
—all these honors are gratifying and satis- 
fying, of course. But they have not made 
him. much the more ready to talk about 
himself, save in the intimate warmth of 
that hospitable home of his. He is satis- 
fied. His smile says so. But alert, too. 

For the President’s speech has demon- 
strated him to be a strategist of a high 
order in the industrial warfare that con- 
tinues in America despite the bonds of 
war—a strategist and a statesman, too. “I 
realize that the millenium is far off,” he 
said, some time before the Buffalo conven- 
tion—the most significant of all conven- 
ticns in the long thirty-one years of his 
reign. And he adds: “I am looking ahead 
to tomorrow and tomorrow’s morrow. I 
want to see every workingman have his 
own house, his own little plot of ground!” 
Then he smiles. He knows that is anti- 
climactic. He knows that in the depths of 
that powerful brain of his are plans far 
greater and more comprehensive than any 
discerned so far. 

“Labor represents no sectionalism, no 
creed, or title,” he says. “It represents one 
of the very bulwarks of democracy there- 
fore.” And he remembers that for the first 
time in the history of the world the days 
of Reconstruction will suffer a universal 
shortage of able-bodied men—‘“a thing that 
may reverse the relative positions of em- 
nloyer and employee,” Dr. Frederick P. 
Howe has said. 

“Labor has had a rough road,” this little 
mighty man, this Titan in the affairs of his 
nation, told me. “But its struggle has only 
made it the more worthy.” 

He has lived a long life. As if but to 
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perhaps, you could 
waste some money 
experimenting on 
your house, your 
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spend. Save your- 
self money; insure | - 
yourself against |” ! 
costly mistakes, by |° : 
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Garden. : tu: y Such charming 
house fittings as 
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House & Garden 


your own home. 
What Vogue has done for wom- 
en of taste and discernment 
in matters of dress and accesso- 
ries, House & Garden will do for 
you in matters of interior deco- 
ration, architecture, andthe plan- 
ning of your garden and grounds 
in a decorative yet thoroughly 
practical way. 
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Numbers start the summer's 
work for you. 


Mi 


Everything that goes into the 
gracious and charming home is 
also in House & Garden; its 
New Furniture, House Building, 
and Interior Decoration Num- 
bers show you just what to do, 
how to do it, and—best of all, 
perhaps—just how it looks in 
other charming homes where it — 
has been done. = 


OUSE & GARDEN is a practical help to the — 

home maker, a scientific economist on house ex- 
penditures, a final authority on the thousand and - 
one problems of house building, furnishing, garden- 
ing, sanitation and the like, which at one time or 
another puzzle the owner of every house. 


$2 Invested in House & Garden 


A tiny fraction of your loss on a single ill-chosen chair 
Will Save You $200 


House mistakes are often very costly. You need the advice of 
experts in every important house expenditure. Hundreds of — 
dollars—often thousands—may depend on a single decision ’ 
and expert advice will be invaluable. May we, therefore, 4 
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Everything that goes into a gar- 
den is in House & Garden; its 
Spring Gardening, Spring Fur- 
nishing, and Garden Furnishing 
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Chestertonian History 


ILBERT K. CHESTERTON has rare- 

ly done a_ better piece of work 
than A Short History of England, 
decidedly his most important book in the 
field of history or political theory, but the 
reader must prepare to be disappointed if 
he does not make ‘allowance in advance for 
three facts. In the first place the book is 
not a history at all, in the sense of a sus- 
tained chronicle of dates and events, but 
a running commentary on English history 
and a personal interpretation of facts. with 
which the reader is understood to be fa- 
miliar. In the second place it is essentially 
a history of medieval England; the few 
chapters devoted to the last three centuries 
are of inferior workmanship to the re- 
markable descriptions of the rise of the 
yeoman class and the craftsman’s gilds in 
the days of the Plantagenets and the ruin 
of both under the Tudors. Finally, Ches- 
terton is unable to make his book wholly 
impartial; it is a ‘partizan history, as 
bitter against the aristocracy as Macaulay 
was against the Stuarts and as pro-Catholic 
as Froude was anti-Catholic. Chesterton 
makes a partial admission of this dispro- 
portion when he says: “There are para- 
doxes permissible for the redressing of a 
bad balance in criticism, and which may 
safely even be emphasized so long as they 
are not isolated.” 

Chesterton is at his best as a historian 
when he sums up for us the general “at- 
mosphere” of an age or an institution; as 
in the sound and subtle distinctions he 
draws between the cynical lust for plun- 
der which destroyed the monasteries in the 
name of reform under Henry VIII and 
the sincere Protestant fanaticism which 
broke church ornaments during the Com- 
monwealth: “It was the story of a father 
and a son dragging down the same golden 
image, but the younger really from hatred 
of idolatry, and the older solely from love 
of gold.” How exactly he places his finger 
on the difference between medieval and 
modern local government, and between the 
gild “master” and the modern “employer” : 

Modern local government always comes from 
above; it is at best granted; it is more often 
merely imposed. The modern English oligarchy, 
the modern German Empire, are necessarily 
more efficient in making municipalities upon a 
plan, or rather a pattern. The medievals not 
only had self-government but their self-govern- 
ment was self-made. They did, indeed, as the 
central powers of the national monarchies grew 
stronger, seek and procure the stamp of state 
approval; but it was approval of a popular fact 
already in existence. Men banded together in 
gilds and. parishes long before Local Government 
Act& were dreamed of. Like charity, which was 
worked in the same way, their Home Rule began 
at home. 

A gild was, very broadly speaking, a trades 
union in which every man was his own employer. 
That is, a man could not work at any trade 
unless he would join the league and accept the 
laws of that trade; but he worked in his own 
shop with his own tools, and the whole profit 
went to himself. But the word “employer” marks 
a modern deficiency which makes the modern 
use of the word “master” quite inexact. A mas- 
ter meant something quite other and greater 
than a “boss.” It meant a master of the work, 
where it now means only a master of the 
workmen. 

To Chesterton the turning point of Eng- 
lish history was Wat Tyler’s rebellion: “It 
very nearly succeeded; and I need not con- 
ceal the conviction that it would have beer 
the best possible thing for all of us if it 
had entirely succeeded.” The liberties en- 
joyed in that age by the yeomen in the 
country and the gildsmen in the towns 
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were, according to Mr. Chesterton, greater 
than the liberties of the laboring man in 
modern England, but they lacked sufficient 
recognition by the law, the peasant rebel- 
lion to obtain this recognition was crushed 
and reaction set in. This reaction reached 
its worst in Tudor times when: 

Lawyers and lackeys and money-lenders, the 
meanest of lucky men, looted the art and eco- 
nomics of the Middle Ages like thieves robbing 
a church. Their names (when they did not change 
them) became the names of the great dukes and 
marquises of our own day. 

Since that evil time the British aris- 
tocracy has become more humane and pub- 
lie spirited but it has not ceased to rule 
the destinies of England; the day of democ- 
racy is yet to come. 

A few more of Chesterton’s snapshots of 
the fleeting ages will show the reader some- 
thing of the character of the book, whether 
he will agree with the author and wish to 
buy his book or disagree with him (and 
wish to buy it!). 

The Wars of the Roses: 

The spell of an undethronable thing seated 
out of reach was broken, and for three unhappy 
generations adventurers strove and stumbled on 
a stairway slippery with blood, above which 


was something new in the medieval imagination, 
an empty throne. 


Joan of Arc: 


She was in her own living loneliness a French 
Revolution. 


Religious differences accentuating na- 
tionalism : 

The English would cry in battle on St. George 
and the French on St. Denis; but they did not 
seriously believe that St. George hated St. Denis 
or even those who cried upon St. Denis. Now 
with the religious schism a deeper and more in- 
human division appeared. . . . There entered 
with the religious wars the idea which modern 
science applies to racial wars; the idea of nat- 
ural wars not arising from a special quarrel 
but from the nature of the people quarreling. 


The American Revolution: 


Roughly and frankly speaking we may say 
that America forced the quarrel. She wished to 
be separate, which was to her but another 
phrase for wishing to be free. She was not 
thinking of her wrongs as a colony, but already 
of her rights as a republic. . . . The real case 
for the colonists is that they felt they could be 
something, which they also felt, and justly, that 
England would never help them to be. England 
would probably have allowed the colonists all 
sorts of concessions and constitutional privileges ; 
but England could not allow the colonists equal- 
ity: I do not mean equality with her, but even 
with each other. 


The French Revolution : 


The French Revolution was a riot that broke 
up the very formal funeral of Christianity; and 
was followed by various other complications, in- 
cluding the corpse coming to life. 


A Short History of England, by Gilbert K. 
— New York: John Lane Company. 
-50, 


War Stories 


TILL, as time passes and the Great 

War does not end, personal narratives 
of life at the front are written and pub- 
lished. And still the stay-at-homes read 
them to find out what is happening “over 
there.” Two new books that have to do 
with the experiences of our neighbors, the 
Canadians, are Private Peat, written by 
Harold R. Peat, and The First Canadians 
in France, by F. McKelvey Bell. Both of 
these books describe the life of Canadians 
in camp and in the trenches in the early 
days of the war, days when discipline was 
a new and strange thing to these loyal and 
independently sturdy allies from the west- 
ern country whose love for Mother Eng- 
land took them to France; days, too, when 


ammunition was scarce in England and in 
France and plentiful in Germany. Both 
books are cheerfully written and give many 
interesting bits of information about the 
life of the Tommy, the life of the poilu. 
“Private Peat” pays the English Tommy 
and the Indian Ghurka lavish compliments. 
Another war book is All in It, by Major 
Ian Hay Beith, whose first book, “The 
First Hundred Thousand,” achieved an 
unusual popularity in this country. Major 
Beith continues in the new book his narra- 
tive of the exploits of K1. Those who love 
“broad Scots” will naturally enjoy this 
book most. In quite another vein is Bot- 
tled Up in Belgium, by Arthur B. Maurice, 
formerly editor of The Bookman, In it Mr. 
Maurice tells the story of the adventures 
of the members of the Commission for the 
Reliez of Belgium, and of their escape from 
Belgium after our declaration of war with 
Germany. One particularly amusing chap- 
ter in Mr. Maurice’s book is written in 
praise of slang—this from the editor of 
The Bookman! It seems that at one time 
& rumor reached one member of the com- 
mission to the effect that a German in the 
United States had attempted the life of our 
President. He thought it necessary to com- 
taunicate this fact to another member of 
the commission and was obliged to speak 
in front of German officers or not at all 
—and casually. This is what he said: 

Nix on any of these spangled Delicatessens 
getting wise, but if there were any wully en- 
trees in this burg, they’d be scare heading 
about a Heinie who has just tried to put over 
a Czolgos on the Main Squeeze. 

Slang has its uses after all! 

Private Peat, by Harold R. Peat. Bobbs-Merrill. 

The First Camadians in France, by F. Mc- 

Kelvey Bell. George H. Doran. $1.35. A In 

It, by Major Ian Hay Beith. Houghton Mifflin. 


$1. 50. Bottled Up in a, yi Arthur B. 
Maurice, Moffat, Yard & Co. $1.25 


A Boy of Antwerp 

HE NEW CARTHAGE, by Georges 

Eekhoud, translated into English by 
Lloyd R. Morris, is a novel that has to 
do with the civilization and culture of the 
city of Antwerp and with the problem of 
capital and labor as it is presented there. 
In outline it is the story of the tragic life 
of a young boy sent to live with well-to-do 
but crudely ungracious relatives when the 


death of his father deprives him of a home.‘ 


How life conspired with these disagreeable 
relatives to cheat him of the ways of ex- 
pression and happiness which his nature 
demanded and to repress in a very sensi- 


tive nature the normal interests and affec-° 


tions that make life worth while—that is 
the personal side of the story, told with a 
robust emotionalism that staid persons will 
find a bit intense and overpowering. But 
the following paragraph tells what Georges 
Eekhoud tried to do: 


To paint Antwerp its life, its harbor, its river, 
its sailors, its dockers, its luxuriant women, its 
rosy and chubby children whom Rubens, in other 
days, had thought sufficiently plastic and ap- 
petizing to populate his and Olympuses ; 
to paint this human mob in its own ways, its 
costume and surroundings, with the most cher- 
ishing care for its special customs and morals, 
without neglecting the correlations which accen- 
tuate and characterize it; to interpret the very 
soul of the city of Rubens with a sympathy bor- 
dering upon assimilation—what a program and 
what an objective! 


This novel has been crowned by the Bel- 
gian Academy. 


The New Carthage, by Geo: Eekhoud. Duf- 
field & Co. » _ 
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